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FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 


THE DUTY OF STEADFASTNESS IN PROFESSION, 


1 sermon preached at the opening of the Associate Synod of 
North America, May 28th, 1828, by the Rev. T. Beveridge, 
Moderator. 


Heb. iv. 14. (Last clause)—* Let us hold fast our profession.” 


The servant of the Lord should be able rightly to divide 
the word, giving to each his portion in due season. He should 
not only know the truth, end be apt to teach it, but there is 
need of wisdom in winning souls to Christ. He should have 
wisdom to know the signs of the times, to understand the 
cases of his hearers, and to apply to them such portions of 
the word as are suitable. 

Of this spiritual skill we have an excellent example in Paul. 
if it were needful, we might follow him through all his travels 
and labours, and snow how wonderfully his instructions were 
calculated to arrest attention, to win men from their preju- 
dices, to lead them on to the knowledge of Christ, to support 
them under their trials, and arm them with resolution against 
all their enemies. We might show how tothe Jew he be- 
came asa Jew, to them who were under the law as under law, 
to them who were without law as without law, how to them 
who were weak he became as weak, how he became all things 
toall men.* Not that he laid aside the faith of Christ or any 
of his doctrines, not that he kept back any part of the truth, 
or used any policy or deception respecting it, not that he con- 
formed to others ia any thing sinful, or gave their sins the 
least countenance. But he became all things to all men, 
chiefly by suiting himself as a teacher, to the state in which 
hefoundthem. Beginning with them as they were, he studied 
‘o lead them on, from received principles, to things nat yef 


ae *1 Cor. ix. 20—22. 
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learned, and stiJl measured his instructions by their capacities 
and attainments, giving milk to the babe and meat to the 
man. When preaching to the heathen, who were without 
law, he became as without law, not drawing arguments from 
the written word, but beginning to build on the broad grounds 
of reason and natural religion, he led them on to the sublime 
mysteries of the gospel. But to the Jew he became as a Jew, 
building on the foundation of the law and the prophets, and 
leading them through these to Jesus Christ, the substance.— 
Of this mode of instruction, we have several examples in his 
addresses recorded in the Acts, and in his epistles, and partic- 
ularly his epistle to the Hebrews. His discoures were also 
wonderfully calculated to meet the prejudices of men, and 
undermine rather than rudely overthrow them. He speaks 
not to the Hebrews with that contempt of the weak and beg- 
garly elements of the law which we find in his otber epistles, 
but is careful to show the glory of that dispensation, while 
leading them toa glory which excelleth. His skill as a min- 
ister of the word is also apparent in adopting his commenda- 
tion and reproofs, his warning and exhortations to the dangers 
which threatened, or the ills which pressed upon his brethren. 
The Hebrews had filled up the measure of their iniquities, 
the axe had been for several years laid at the root, and soon 
they were to be cut off as a church, and as foreseeing their 
apostacy and ruin, the apostle makes the great practical 
bearing of this epistle, to be a warning against departing fron 
God, against letting go their profession, against the least wav- 
ering respecting it. Our text is but one among many similar 
exhortations to be steadfast. In considering it without any 
particular notice of the context, the following topics will claim 
our attention : 

I. Some things presupposed in making and in holding fast 
a profession. 

{I. Some of its particular acts. 

IIf. How it is to be held fast. 

{. Some things are to be considered which are presup- 
posed in making and in holding fast a profession. 

1. One thing presupposed in making a profession, is 
knowledge of the truth. Until truth is known, we cannot re- 
ceive it or make any intelligent profession of it to the world. 
While we are ignorant, our zeal is a fire as ready to consume 

to warm and cherish, our obedience is but wandering and 
stumbling in the dark, our delights are only the comforts oj 

‘delusion. We cannot think men fit to serve us in any busi- 
ness till they have learned it. We will not employ the hum- 
blest mechanic, till he has served his time at the trade, we 
will not trust the defence of our country to the soldier in the 
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field, tillhe has been disciplined in the camp. They may be 
well inclined, they may serve us according to the best of their 
ability, yet if they have not skill we will not employ them, 
and if their work be not well done we will not accept it. And 
let us not think ourselves fit to serve God without having 
learned his service. Let us not think that we must only be 
served in the best way, and that God may be served in any 
way. Go now to your governor, present to hima mangled 
offering, a bungled garment, a work done to the best of your 
ability, but not meeting his views, and will he accept your 
sood intentions,—will he say, ‘‘ Well done good and faith- 
ful servant?” If not, how can you think that God will 
accept the good intentions, and unrighteous offerings of ig- 
norance ? Righteousness consists not in every thing to which 
men may apply the name, nor in every thing which has a good 
appearance, nor in things which seem to spring from good 
intentions, but it consists in conformity to the divine law. All 
else must bea vain oblation, an abomination to the Lord. 
The Spirit will be a Spirit of light in the mind, wherever he 
dwells,—he will lead into all truth; and ignorance is, there- 
fore, one of the strongest evidences of our not having the 
Spirit of Christ. The truth is the instrument employed for re- 
generting, sanctifying, saving, defending and comforting men ; 
and without it, none of these works will be effected. A good 
pious Christian without knowledge, is just as absurd as a good 
pious Christian without holiness. Without knowledge the heart 
cannot be good; without it, grace, its yoke-fellow, will never 
thrive—will never live. All that is genuine in holiness springs 
from faith, and all that is genuine in faith is founded on the 
knowledge of the truth. A sacred regard to principle is, 
therefore, one of the first duties of all professors; and to fos- 
ter it, is one of the most important parts of our business, as 
preachers. 

2. A second thing presupposed in making a profession is 
faith. This profession is sometimes called, The profession of 
our faith. Profession ought to be founded upon it; for, With 
the heart man believeth, and with the mouth confession is made. 
The special object of faith is Christ, because the word which 
we receive is his, because by his righteousness we are _ justifi- 
ed, and because the doctrine of salvation through him is the 
great corner stone of all the doctrines of the Bible. Yet our 
faith is not to be confined to any particular points; it should 
embrace the whole doctrine of the scripture. There is no ex- 
ception made of things less important or not essential ; but the 
exhortations to hold fast and to contend for the faith, are in 
such general terms that we are evidently not going beyond the 
word when we contend for every part of it. God has not giv- 
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en us, in the scriptures, a confused collection of treasures and 
of trifles, out of which we are to cull what suits us, and cast 
the rest away. The word of God is not a crude performance 
on which man is to sit. as judge, selecting what is fit to be 
taught, and suppressing what is trifling or dangerous. The 
whole of it is given by inspiration, the whole of it is profitable, 
and the least of itso important, that the heavens and earth 
shall sooner pass away than one jot or tittle shall pass from the 
law. How, then, dare any speak lightly of any of those words, 
the least of which God esteems more than all the works of his 
hands? God takes care of the least of his works, of the spar- 
rows, the lilies, the hairs of our head; he resents the abuse 
of any of them, and much more he takes care of his people - 
so that it were better to havea millstone hanged about the 
neck and to be drowned in the depth of the sea, than to offend 
me of these little ones. What, then, docs he deserve, who 
slights that truth which God values so far beyond the whole of 
his works? Should any one entrust us with a rich estate, and 
require us to hold it fast, and if any suit were brought or vio- 
lence used to dispossess us, to contend earnestly for it, how 
would we understand our instructions? We would never 
dream that it was only our duty to contend for the most valua- 
ble parts. of the trust, and that our duty was fulfilled so long as 
the estate was not utterly lost or ruined. We would view 
our commission as warranting us to contend against every 
thing which would in the least impair the estate. What a pi- 
ty is it that we cannot see our commission in keeping God’s 
truth to be equally broad and equally binding. If any one 
make attempts against our property, our country, or our lives, 
‘here is not a word then of essentials, and non-essentials,— 
not 2 word of giving up any possession so long as there is 
enough Jeft for our support,—not a word of giving up all the 
outposts and villages, so long as the essential posts, the main 
fortifications and cities remain,—not a word of seeking peace 
by parting with limb after limb, so long as the vital parts are 
spared. No: we will contend to the last, rather than yield to 
such injuries. And are our ownthings of so much more con- 
seq tence than God’s, that we will contend so earnestly for the 
least of our own, and hardly stir to defend the greatest of his ? 
The cry of the coward is, “Let us have peace, let the enemy 
seize the prey, let him possess the land; so long as we can 
still be a nation, let us not have the hedious alarm and de- 
structive horrors of war.”’ The cry of the brave man is, “ Let 
us meet the enemy upon our borders, let us dispute every inch 
of the way, let our Jand be covered with blood before it is 
polluted by the foot of invasion; let us have no peace by the 
sacrifice of our rights, or the surrender of our property.”— 
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Who is it, then, that cries in the church, let us have peace, 

while the enemy is coming in as a flood; that cries out against 

contending for any thing but the essentials of religion? And 
who is it that would resist the first appearance of the enemy ; 

that would not give place to him, no, not for a moment; that 
would strive against him even to blood? In the warfare of 
Christ, have we not learned to call evil good, and good evil? 
Have we not learned to esteem cowardice, neutrality, and 
treachery, as among the foremast of the graces; while zeal, 
steadfastness and honesty, are branded as superstition, pride, 
and want of charity? It might, however, be supposed, that, 
though individuals are bound to contend for the whole truth, 
the church, as a society, is not under the same obligation; that 
collectively, professors are not responsible for the opinions of 
their fellow members. This seems to be the common subter- 
fuge of the more sound members in corrupt societies; yet it 
is manifestly false and awfully dangerous. It is contradictied 
by the common sense of men, expressed in the common adage, 
‘‘A man is known by hiscompany.” It is contradicted by the 
acknowledged discredit which corruptions in the church bring 
upon religion generally, and particularly onthe society which 
allows them. It is contradicted by the scriptures, which teach 
that the church, as such, should keep the truth, should be the 
pillar and ground of it, should be as a city compactly built, and 
a city upon a hill, which cannot be hid. The churches of Asia, 
as such, are commended for holding fast the faith, or censured 
for denying it; and even when generally faithful, they are 
censured for having among them those who taught corrupt 
doctrines. 

3. A third thing presupposed to profession is hope. What 
t3called in Heb. x. 23, The profession of our faith, might have 
been rendered, The profession of our hope. It is not only ne- 
cessary to have a knowledge and persuasion of the truth, but to 
have interest in it, to have the faith that the God in whose 
name we make profession, is our God. Many come as far as 
the Israelites who said, The Lord he is God, and as far as the 
unrighteous prophets, who will say in that day, even as they 
are saying now, Lord, Lord, have we not done wonderful works 
in thy name; but he that is atrue professor must go still fare 
ther; he must say, My beloved is mine and I am his. When 
God says, J am the Lord thy God, he must rest on this word, he 
must set to his seal that it is true; and upon the ground of this 
word alone, and not on any good wrought in him, which must, 
atl be in virtue of his covenant relation, he must believe with 
all his heart that the Lord is his covenant God. It will nog 
satisfy the hungry man to know that there is food, to sée it, te 
sit by it, to see others aso it, to know that he may partake of 
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it,——nothing but actual appropriation of the food will satisfy 
his hunger. So it will not satisfy to know that there is a Christ 
to save us, to hear him preached, to see him set forth as cruci- 
fied for our sins, to know that others are feeding upon him, and 
that we are also welcome,—nothing but an actual appropria- 
tion of him will satisfy those who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. And as it would be a poor compliment to a friend 
to tell him that we could not rely upon his word, but would 
trust him when we saw the evidences of his friendship, so 
faith would give little glory to God if it rested not simply upon 
his word, but rather evidences of his having saved us. Faith 
must be before any good in us, for this is all produced by faith, 
therefore it cannot rest on any good perceived in ourselves, 
but only upon the faithfulness of God in his promises. 

Now, every believer hath this hope of personal interest. 
though not at all times active in its exercise, or comfortable 
in its degree. It is always a living principle, though not al- 
ways giving evidence of life. Wherever there is any influence 
of the Spirit, some of his fruits are love and joy aad peace. 
which imply a degree of hope; and some measure of all the 
fruits of the Spirit will be always found in believers, even un- 
der the temporary prevalence of sin, even when corruption is 
struggling within like an armed host, and gaining great advan- 
tages, the Spirit will keep the throne and maintain some de- 
gree of authority. Even when the lips are uttering the lan- 
guage of unbelief and despair, the commandment will not 
wholly escape from the mind, nor will faith utterly fail. ‘The 
believer sometimes, like Peter, goes far in sin, yet like him 
the eye will still be turned with some affection towards that 
Christ whom his lips deny, the heart will be owning him while 
the actions deny him; and grace, repressed for a time, will 
soon gush forth in the tears of repentance. The believer is 
sometimes like a patient who is weak, suffering and distracted, 
but still his life is inhim. He is cast down, wounded, and left 
for dead, and they that pass him by say, Where now is his God ? 
But when Christ comes, like the good Samaritan, he raises him 
up and restores him to health. Yet, a full assurance of hope 
is not the universal attainment of believers, nor is it essential! 
to justify profession. From the command to seek it, we learn 
both that it may be lacking, and that it may be attained.— 
Ifowever, the acts of profession can never be so comfortable 
or acceptable, as when we have some assurance that we are 
Giod’s people indeed, and may proceed with his approbation. 

4, One thing presupposed to holding fast a profession, is, 
_ that this profession has been made; for those who have not 
made it cannot be required to hold fast what they have not 
yet attained. All men are under obligation to believe and 
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make profession. Our neglecting this, does not keep us from 
coming under the obligation of the law. It binds us antece- 
dently to all our engagements and to all acknowledgments of 
our duty. It binds us whether we will or not, and binds those 
out of the church, as well asthose whoare in it; it binds them 
to the same duties and to the same extent. But those who 
have made a profession, are under an additional obligation, 
because the law regards them in a new light, as having vowed, 
and being bound by their vow to do their duty. It is, there- 
fore, a poor excuse for ungodliness, it is one of the most shal- 
low of Satan’s arts, to plead that we are not professors; as if 
it were optional with us whether the Almighty should have a 
claim to our obedience; as if God could only be God by the 
suffrages of his creatures; as if it belonged to us to place him 
on his throne. It is an awful crime to reject the Most High 
under any circumstances; it is a double crime (o profess to 
receive him and then draw back to perdition, to have some 
taste of the heavenly gift and then prefer the filthy poison of 
iniquity, to follow as disciples and then look him in the face 
and swear that we know him not. The warnings in this epis- 
ile addressed to such characters, are exceedingly affecting, 
and might well wring their hearts with the anguish of death, 
were it not that from these very warnings, we may draw an ar- 
sument of hope; for God would never labour so to reclaim 
meu from this sin, if their case were hopeless. It is a sad 
case to have no more than the attainments of the false profes- 
sor, yet even from these we should not draw back. We 
should not give up our attainments because they are not of 
the right kind, but should seek to have them improved and 
sanctified. There is hope in going forward, but none in going 
back. The threatening of perdition to them who draw back, 
holds forth the hope of life to them who persevere in going 
forward. 

5. It isalso presupposed to holding fast a profession, that it 
isto be made and maintained against continual opposition — 
The profession of our faith might have been rendered, the 
confession of it. Now, men are not said to confess things 
which are honourable and worthy, but things exposing them 
to suffering and shame. They confess—not their riches or 
their noble deeds, but their poverty and crimes. So believ- 
ers confess Christ, as criminals at the bar, and they are des- 
pised and punished for the confession. Sometimesghe term 
is peculiasly appropriate. Men have been compelled, by tor- 
ture and in the face of death, to acknowlege the faith of 
Christ; and have received sentence of condemnation, and suf- 
fered every extremity which ingenious cruelty could devise, 
tor the crime of believing on the Sen of God. And never has 
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the church seen that day when the term was inapplicable. 
We may come forward safely to espouse the cause of light, 
and fashionable, and accommodating religion; a piety which, 
by the magic wand of spurious charity, can assume as many 
forms as Proteus, and as many colours as the Cameleon; a pi- 
ety which follows, not the Lamb, but the spirit of the day, 
wheresoever he goes. But let men come forward to espouse 
epenly, fully and-firmly, the doctrines of the word ; let them 
stand up for the perfection of this word, in opposition to the 
doctrines and traditions of men; for divine institution, in op- 
position to human inventions; for withdrawing from the dis- 
orderly, in opposition to impure communion: let them stand 
up in defence of the duty of vowing and paying our vows, the 
duty of strictness in the discipline of the church, and purity 
in the lives of her members, and though we may not bleed 
for our temerity, we will not escape hatred and scorn; and to 
many, these are more dreadful thandeath. Even Christ com- 
plains more of the reproaches of men than all else that he suf- 
fered from their hands. His cheek was smitten, his back was 
bruised with stripes, his head was wounded by thorns, his bo- 
dy borne down by the weight of his cross, his hands and feet 
were pierced, his side was opened by the spear, yet of none 
of these things did Christ complain, that they had broken his 
heart, but reproach did it:—Reproach, saith he, hath broken 
my heart, and Iam full of grief. He that enters heartily into 
the cause of Christ, and will not give place, no not for a mo- 
ment, for his best friend, or in the least thing, will find that 
the days of confessing him are not at an end. 

There is an opposition to prevent the making of a profes- 
sion, and an opposition to it when itis made. Satan will use 
his art to prevent the sowing of the seed; if he fail in this, he 
will endeavour to catch it away before it takes root; if not- 
withstanding, it takes root, he will seek to choke it with care 
or wither it by the fire of persecution. When the command- 
ment comes, sin revives, and works in us all manner of con- 
cupiscence. When the gospel calls, it starts up in the mind a 
host of cares about farms and friends and traflic. The word 
of God comes as a rain upon the soul, and if the good seed de 
not spring up, the very influence designed for this end will 
cherish the thorns and briars of corruption. And if the rain 
be withheld or the care of the husbandman slackened, how 
390n will the weeds of ungodliness gain the ascendency, even 
where the good seed had takenroot. Wherever Christ hath 
achurch, there Satan also hath his seat. Wherever a house 
is built, either on the rock or sand, there will be storms coms 
tag and rains descending to cause it to fall. Sometimes there 
comes a storm of persecution, and then-such as are not ravty 
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ed in the faith, are driven away as chaff. Sometimes the 
winds of false doctrine blow, and the ignorant and unstable 
are driven about and tossed till they make shipwreck of the 
faith. Sometimes storms of judgment come, and the weak 
are not able to endure them, they fly back to the Egypt of 
the world where they had plenty, they return to their first hus- 
hand, for then it was better with them than now. Sometimes 
there is a storm of temptation; the corruptions of men are 
stirred up even as the deep when it is made to boil like a pot, 
their minds are filled with terror and despair, and they seek a 
refuge from the perils of the Christian voyage upon the bar 
ren shores of infidelity. And in a word, there are a thousand 
inducements, arising from our places and employments, our 
connexions, our companions, our name and secular interests, 
to be unfaithful in profession. We are as persons holding a 
rich treasure, which some would steal, and some would snatch 
away; some would persuade us to barter it, some to give up 
a part of it, and some the whole of it: and we have much need 
(o be on our watch, lest we be beguiled and ruined. 

II. The second thing proposed, was, to consider some of 


the particul:r «fs of profession. 

1. One w» no which profession is made is by publishing to 
the world ac «dor testimony. As to the forms of such in- 
struments, i's obsurd to be scrupulous; as to the matter of 
them, it is impious to trifle. ‘The forms of these.instruments 


have varied, and may still vary, according to the circumstan- 
ves of the church. The most common form has been a sim- 
pie confession of faith. Our having anotber instrument sep- 
arate from our confession, arose from the peculiar circumstan- 
ces in which we were placed in relation to other churches, and 
has been continued for reasons of expediency which we judge 
\o be weighty; but not from a belief that such instruments 
must of necessity be separate. ‘To confess Christ and to tes- 
tify against corruptions of his truth, are duties clearly con- 
nected in their nature; and it is of less consequence in what 
number of books, or in what forms our confessions and testi- 
monies are found, than that they be found true and honest, full 
and explicit. 

The necessity and utility of creeds and confessions, are ev- 
ilent from the scripture, and the constant usage of the church. 
And the scheme of managing the church without them, is as 
visionary as if a brainless politician should think to manage 
ihe state without constitution or laws. If all definite laws 
were abolished, and the nation were to be ruled’ by general 
principles of justice, of which every man was to jugde for 
himself, it would no doubt be pleasing to some who are for- 
ard to complain against the tyranny of government, but the 
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fanatic has never been, who could anticipate any thing else 
from such a state of things but anarchy and ruin. The good 
sense and virtue of no nation are of such an elevated character, 
that there is no absolute necessity for laws and punishments to 
restrain the villanous and secure the weak ; and the men who 
belong tothe visible kingdom of Christ, are of like passions 
with the rest of men, and need to be under government. Out- 
cries of tyranny and persecution, on account of the laws of the 
land, are just as reasonable in the gamster, the blasphemer, 
the sabbath breaker, the thief and the robber, as in the advo- 
cate of error. Ungodiiness of every kind, is impatient of res- 
traint, and loud in pleading for liberty. There‘are thieves and 
robbers in the church, as well as in the state; their conduct, 
their motives, their maxims and spirit, are much the same ; the 
charges of tyranny made by the one class are reiterated by 
the other ; and they are as little entitled to a patient hearing. 
Unlimited indulgence is the natural desire of every man, from 
his youth up; but it is a deplorble case, both in church and 
state, when every man has liberty to do that which is right in 
his own eyes. As to the great plea against confessions, that 
God can keep up purity in his church without our resorting 
to this means, it bears with equal force against prayer, against 
preaching, against all the means of grace, against all the means 
of Providence. The question is not what God can do, but 
what has he engaged to do ; and he gives no promise of work- 
ing either in the kingdom of grace, or in providence, inde- 
pendant of appointed means. It is sometimes said by the en- 
emies of Confessions of Faith, that they adhere to the Bible ; 
this is their standard, and they prefer it,as it never errs, to the 
best works of men which are fallible. So we say also, and till 
it appears that our confession contains something else but the 
doctrine of the Bible ; it cannot be proved that we do not ad- 
here to the Bible, as our only standard. If different things be 
used in their proper places, the use of the one can be no re- 
flection on the excellence ofthe other; nor can adherence to 
the one destroy the obligation of the other. If we obey our 
parents, and honour them more than all other men, this does 
not exempt us from the duty of obeying ministers, teachers, or 
governors. And if we adhere to the Bible, it does not exempt 
us from the duty of adhering to subordinate standards. The 
Bible requires us tomake aconfession; not by repeating its 
words, which, as they stand, can never make a confession for 
us, but by professing with our own mouths, by declaring in our 
own words, our beliefof its doctrines; and they who would re- 
fuse this, would fail in their adherence to the Bible. In the 
spirit of this argument, we might object to those who use it. 
They are not satisfied with the unerring standard of the word, 
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but give us their principles in their own fallible language.— 
They entertain us with their speeches, in preference to the 
scripture. They favour us with their confessionjof faith, the 
first and last article of whichis, thata confession of faith is im- 
proper. Christ has appointed rulers in his church, and it be- 
longs to the ruler to judge respecting the law. Ifevery man 
were to be judge in his own case, what applicant could be re- 
fused; what discipline cuold be exercised? Ifthe vague pro- 
fession of adherence to the Bible, without the liberty of deter- 
mining whether it be real or not,is to be the law of the church, 
the keys which Christ has given to his servants, are an use- 
less incumbrance at their girdles, which they had better cast 
away with the other rubbish of ancient times. Then may the 
ministers walk lightly ; free from the burden of authority ; free 
from all the cares of the churches; then may every man have 
a wide door and a broad way, and liberty in all the perfection 
of the wildest anarchy. 
But no confession or testimony can be truly calied the profes- 
sion ofa church, unless it be a termof communion. If this 
be not the case, it is evident that it is not a proper test ofthe 
faith of the society ; and is there not something worse than 
mere dishonesty in publishing to the world a book called 
‘* Our Confession,” and solemnly pledging ourselves to main- 
tain its doctrines, when we do not fully agree to what it con- 
tains}? No matter how few or trifling the things in which we 
differ, this will never justify falsehood or prevarication. The 
abundance of important truth declared by a witness, will not 
exempt him from the guilt of falsehood in the smallest matter. 
ifthere be one thing declared, which it can be proved he 
knew to be otherwise, he is judged false and perjured, and all 
his testimony is set aside. ‘The church should not extend her 
creed beyond what she intends to maintain. If there be any 
thing in her profession false or trifling or unnecessary, any 
thing to which it would be improper to bind her members, she 
ought to expunge it, and never till then,should any be tolerat- 
ed in opposing it. No man should be encouraged to say, This 
is my confession of faith ; while at the same time he is preach- 
ing down articles of that faith which he has pledged himself 
to maintain. Andcertainly those who oppose the profession 
of adherence to a confession, act more honestly and consist- 
ently, than those who profess and deny ; who vow and pay not. 
It is better to be silent than to speak lying words to deceive. 
How criminal is it tocome unto God with a deceitful profes- 
sion of ourown! How criminal and how absurd to be contend- 
ing for a creed ; and yet to allow the doctrines of that creed to 
be opposed by others with impunity, as if one should hang out 
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a sign, and fight against any who would remove it, while they 
allow the house to be entered and rifled of its goods ! 

Brethren, let us be warned against such treachery—against 
this spirit of anarchy, which is wasting the churches. Let us 
watch, lest we fall intothis temptation. Ifour profession be 
right, let us adhere to it; if wrong, let us lose no time in 
amending it ; but never, Oh, never let us solemnly pledge our- 
selves to a confession for Christ, and then oppose, despis¢é or 
neglect it. We live ina free land. Blessed be God, there 
are no flames of persecution to enlighten us in the faith; no 
sword to guide us in the way of obedience. There is no 
church established more than another; none which can hold 
forth such superior honors or profits, as to tempt men to her 
communion, without attachment to her faith. We have no 
restraints ; no strong temptations to violate the liberty of con- 
science. Alas! then, that asin so wanton, and so awful as 
treachery in profession; a sin which would stamp the charac- 
ter of the mere merchant or politician with indelible infamy ; 
should be so commonin the members and ministers of the 
church ; and yet so little regarded that even to notice it, is 
considered as officious intermeddling, or intolerable harsh- 
ness. Are the men who can make such professions, the min- 
isters on whom we are to rely to teach us honesty and pure- 
ness? Orcanthey be innocent who hold the truth, yet send 
these forth with the whole wieght of their authority, and with 
the authority of a sound confession,declaring-to sinners, by the 
fact of their mission, these are the men who will show you 
the way to salvation ? Can it be that those who sell them- 
selves to falsehood and perjury, without excuse, will be wil- 
ling, as some such have taught. to sell themselves to eternal 
wrath, that they may save our souls? Is this the character 
of the prophets of our land—is there such iniquity in the high- 
est places of the church, and will not the Lord arise and be 
avenged of such a nation as this 7 

2. Another particular act of profession is, in the preaching 
and hearing of the word. ‘The minister of the gospel profess- 
es to be ateacher sent from God, and to declare the whole of 
his counsel ; and those who hear, profess to receive him as one 
sent of God, and that they arepresent to hear all things what- 
soever God hath commanded. Hearing is a solemn act of 
worship, as we are taught by the words of Cornelius to Peter. 
Now are we all here present before God ; that is, as worshippers 
drawing near to God himself, in one of his own ordinances ; 
and it is necessary that in this, as in other acts of worship, we 
should study that the offering be pure ; that it be in righteous- 
ness andtruth. Ifwe were only present to please ourselves, 
or our friends ; to gratify curiosity, or seek improvement in 
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knowledge, it would be a very different matter ; but when we 
consider that in hearing, we present ourselves before the Lord. 
we ought to remember that in this, as in other ordinances, we 
ought only to approach the awful presence of Jehovah after the 
due order. And what is this due order? It is to prepare 
ourselves diligently. It is to pray for a blessing upon the 
word. It isto hear it in faith asthe word of God. {t is to 
hear it in love ; to lay it up in our hearts and practice it in our 
lives. Such isthe directory for hearing, contained in the 90th 
question of our excellent Catechism ; and in every item clear- 
ly founded upon the word of God. We can never, with a 
good conscience, prepare to draw nigh God, in hearing his 
word ; we never can in this part of worship, serve him ac- 
ceptably without following every part of this directory.— 
And how can men, with a good conscience, prepare to hear a 
system of error? How can they pray that unsound words may 
have free course and be glorified"? How can they hear in 
faith what they profess to disbelieve 7? How can they hear in 
love, what they profess to reject ? How can they lay up in their 
hearts, or practice in their lives, what they profess to regard 
as contrary to the will of God? ‘Those who are concerned to 
worship God acceptably, will find it no easy matter, when or- 
dinances are observed according to his appointment. Even 
in this case there will often be much cause to mourn over cor- 
ruption and desertion. How much more will they find it diffi- 
cult, yea, utterly impracticable, to worship God with a right 
irame and present to hima pure offering, when there are cor- 
ruptions in the ordinances of worship. We have said that the 
hearing of the word is a profession ; and the assertion is ac- 
cording to the common sense of men. This teaches them that 
those who attend on ordinances, are hypocrites, if they be not 
Christians indeed ; and not only does common sense teach 
ihat hearing of the word is a general profession of being wor- 
shippers, but it teaches that there is a particular approbation of 
the doctrines which we hear. To go to such achurch, or to 
hear such a minister, and to be a believer in the doctrines 
held by that church, or that minister, aré expressions synoni- 
mous incommon language. Nor does it alter the case, that 
our attendance is not regular. We ought to make no profes- 
sion, and to allow ourselves in no act of worship for one day, 
in which we might not continue every day. Sin is not con- 
tracted by continuance in what isright, nor prevented by not 
persisting in what is wrong. Ifthen there be professiom in 
hearing, we are as much obliged to see that it be sound, as 
when we publish a confession. 

Men are known by their company in religious, as well as in 
vther associations ; nor can we be voluntarily present where 
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strange incense is offered, without partaking in the sia aod 
provoking that wrath which dvours the leaders and consumes 
the company. We often plead the talents and piety of men, the 
little departure which they make from the gospel; we 
often plead the novelty of the occasion, or of the preacher. 
To such pleas we may apply the strong words of the apostle, 
emphatically repeated. But though we,or an ancet fromheav- 
enypreach any other gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursep.* 

3. This profession is very explicitly made in participating 
ofthe seals of the covenant,the sacraments of baptism and the 
supper. ‘These form the boundary line between the world and 
the visible kingdom of Christ ; and in these we give ourselves 
away to the Lord, engaging to adhere to allhis truth and to ob- 
serve todoall his will. In whatever church we receive these 
ordinances, this is our profession. Men cannot release us 
from any part of this vow;mor change it nor add to it, though 
they and we may sin by such attempts. In the ordinance of 
baptism, we find such a profession of faith explicitly required. 
[It was not administered to all who could agree to be sprink- 
led with water in the name of Christ, but to those only who 
believed that Jesus was the Christ, the son of the living God. 
The teaching of the apostles was to precede baptism; and no 
doubt the observing of all things which Christ had command: 
ed, as it was to be taught by the apostles, was to prepare the 
way for this ordinance, and was the engagement of all who 
received it. And if suchan engagement was required or im- 
plied, in entering the church, the same must be true of that 
ordinance by which our continuance inthe church is chiefly 
signified. ‘To administer the supper to all who can agree 
to eat bread and drink wine in remembrance of Christ’s death, 
is to prostitute the ordinance,—is to take from it its profes- 
sional character,—is to give that which is holy to the dogs 
and to cast pearls before swine. ‘These ordinances are called 
sacraments, and are similar to the oath of allegiance. And 
what is the nature of this oath’? Is it merely to acknowledge 
the king, and to profess to be citizens? It is an oath which 
Jacludes subjection to all the laws of the land. And so these 
oaths of allegiance to Christ include subjection to all the 
laws of the church, the statutes of the Lord. These ordi- 
jrances are marks of unity, that we are baptized into one Spi- 
rit, and that we aro one bread; but where is this unity, if 
participants may speak as many different languages as the 
builders of Babei:? It appears that a subjection to Christ i 
gil things is professed im these ordinances; how then can any 
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vo forward with a reserve, and not sin? How can any encour- 
age those whom they know in some things to be refusing 
such a subjection, without partaking intheir sin? Ts it not 
more kind to keep back such as would commune to their hurt, 
than to flatter them for the sake of their favour? And does 
not every one who regards any iniquity in his heart,do hurt to 
himself in communing in proportion as he regards it? This 
scheme, however popular and general, appears to be working 
for its own ruin. Liberality has collected into one, such jar- 
ring materials, that many, in different churches, who invite all 
of other societies into their communion, will hold none with 
a great part of their own. Their churches consist of mem- 
bers, who have no more intercourse than if they were Jews 
and Samaritans. And who could ever calculate on any thing 
else, who could calculate on unity or peace or comfort, where 
such effectual measures were used to destroy them. 

4. This profession is made in the act of public covenant- 
ing. That which is expressly done in public covenanting, is 
virtually done in the sacraments ; but this is no reason for set- 
ting the one aside any more than the others. There isa beau- 
tiful harmony in different ordinances; there is much of each 
to be found in the rest; yet this is no reason for neglecting 
any. Something of prayer is implied in every act of worship ; 
yet we are not to make the whole worship of God to consist 
in prayer. ‘There is something of praise in all the duties of 
religion ; yet we are not to make the whole of our religion to 
consist in praise. The same profession is made in baptism 
and in the Lord’s supper; yet we not only require those who 
have been baptized to make profession in the ordinance of the 
supper, but often to renew the very same profession. And 
circumstances may warrant their being called to renew the 
same in public covenanting, by swearing and subscribing with 
the hand, which are covenant acts not agreeing with the sup- 
per of the Lord. ‘This duty is like the oath of allegiance to 
civil rulers. It would not be reasonable in a time of peace 
and security to go through the land calling on citizens to take 
this oath; and many honest citizens live and die without be- 
ing required to give this proof of their sincerity. But if there 
were wars with foreign enemies, if there were intestine broils, 
if there were frequent defections and treasons, if there were 
any causes for serious alarm, it would be highly seasonable to 
call on the subjects to take this oath, that the disaffected 
might be discovered, and confidence established among rulers 
and subjects. So in the church; if there be persecutions, di- 
visions, backslidings and apostacies, or other causes of alarm, 
it is equally seasonable to call upon such as fear the Lord, to 
profess under oath their allegiance to Zion’s King. This isa 
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means which God bath greatly blessed in times past for unit- 
ing, reviving and confirming his people, and one against which 
he that is hearty in Christ’s cause can have no just reason to 
object. If we be truly the Lord’s people, and ready to fol- 
low the Lamb whithersoever he goeth, why should we be 
backward publicly and solemnly to declare it? Is there in- 
deed any thing in such an act to startle the conscience of a 
child of God? Is there any reason to fear, in vowing to the 
Lord to be his and his only, we offend against him or the 
generation of his children? Is not our darkness in respect to 
this duty owing to our wilful negleet to study it? Is not our 
coldness owing to our want of love to God and zeal for his 
cause t 

{{f. The third thing to be considered is, the manner in 
which we are to hold fast our profession. 

1. It should be with firmness. The language of the text 
is of the strongest kind. The word, to hold fast, is one de- 
rived from strength, and teaches us to hold fast our profes- 
sion with all our might, to’suffer every loss and every extrem- 
ity rather than let it go. In the epistles to the churches of 
Asia, we are exhorted to hold fast what we have; and again, 
to hold fast what we have, that no man take our crown. We 
ought to hold fast our profession as misers guard their trea- 
sures, and as kings fight fortheirthrones. We ought to hold 
it fast without wavering ; never harbouring a thought or in- 
clination to give it up. If brought tothe very stake we ought 
not to deliberate for a moment, whether to obey and sufier, 
or deny Christ andescape. The least of Christ’s things should 
weigh more in our esteem, than the greatest of our own ; and 
the last extremities should be endured, rather than Christ 
should be in the least dishonoured. The scriptures are far 
from giving countenance to that spirit of accommodation, 
which, out of compliment to men, can be rude to Christ ; which 
can say to profession, Go thy way at this time, at a more con- 
venient season we will call for thee. 

2, We should hold fast our profession with perseverance.— 
The exhortation is not toa momentary act, but to a continu- 
ed exertion. It is not enough that we should take up a pro- 
fession, and take a firm hold of it ; we must continue in hold- 
ing it fast. In this the divine life differs from worldly busi- 
ness. We may acquire such riches, and lay up such stores oi 
food, that we may rest from earthly toil. We may so com- 
pletely vanquish enemies, that we shall have no cause to fear 
their rising again for war ; but in the divine life we are contin- 
ually dependent for present supplies of grace, and are continu- 
ally exposed to the rage and art of our enemies ; therefore we 
must be always watching, always praying; therefore we must 
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give diligence even to the end, and never lay aside our ar- 
mour tillthe day of final triumph. He that enlists upon the 
side of Christ, and lifts his arms against the powers of dark- 
ness, if he desert the cause which he espoused, and suffer 
himself to fall into the hands of those whom he opposed, is in 
a worse state than if he had kept himself quiet. Attainments 
relinquished are worse than lost. ‘Those who rise highest have 
the most deadly falls. He that perseveres to the end shall be 
saved. But, If any man draw back, my soul shall take no plea- 
sure in him. 

3. We should hold fast our profession with Unity. Itisa 
joint confession of Christ. It is a confession which we make 
with Christ himself, who isthe great apostle and high priest of 
our profession—the Amen—the faithful and true witness, and in 
his testimony, as in other things, ourexample. This is a pro- 
fession which we ought to hold fast in conjunction withall the 
saints of past and present ages. Whatever it is the duty of 
individual believers to receive and maintain, it is the duty of 
all, not only individually, but jointly, to profess; for, inrespect 
to the truth, the word makes no distinction between the duty 
of individuals, and of the church in her social capacity. And 
this duty is to hear and receive all that God hath spoken, and 
to hold fast what they have received. It is tothe believers 
sn Asia, as churches, that the spirit directs his reproofs for tol- 
erating the corrupt, and his exhortations to hold fast the faith. 
Nothing can be more fatal to unity, than joining together peo- 
ple who are not united. The builders in Zion must have one 
plan—they must be perfectly joined together ifthey wish to 
prosper in their work—they must serve the Lord with one 
mtnd and one consent. All comfort, all profit, all security is at 
anend, both in churchand state, when harmony is interrupted. 

Brethren, We can never sufficiently adore that goodness 
which has hitherto preserved among us, asa church, such a 
degree of harmony. As ministers, we can goto any of our 
congregations and preach the doctrines of our standards with- 
out fearing that we shall be giving offence. As members of 
the church, we can sit down under the labours of any of our 
ministers, without fearing that we shall hear our principles 
opposed, or witness the mortifying division and stripes of 
our spiritual guides. Or ifsuch things should occur, we have 
no ground to suppose that they will pass with impunity. We 
must not take the credit of this to ourselves; yet we have 
cause to rejoice in it as a singular grace of God, that he hath 
saved us from divisions ; and let us esteem the blessing high- 
ly. Let us consider it as a greater blessing to hear the truth 
preached with much weakness,confusion and trembling,than to 
hear another gospelcommended by the talents ofa Paul or the 
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purity of an angel. Let us esteem harmony more than a thou- 
sand congregations, worshipping under as many glittering 
spires. Let us esteem purity in ordinances, more than the 
glory of heaven’s worship adorning the inventions of men.— 
Let us regard unity among brethren as the ointment ef Aaron, 
a3 the dews of Hermon and Zion ; for there, and among such 
as thus agree in their asking, the Lord commands the blessing, 
even life forevermore. Let us beware of every thing which 
might destroy this harmony, and especially of ambition. It is 
not to be concealed, that,with the ministers of Christ,divisions 
generally originate, and that ambition is the usual spring. It 
is when the disciples are ambitious each to be the chief that 
they strive together by the way. It is when Paul, Apollos 
and Cephas are accounted something, and something worthy 
to be named with Christ, that the church is torn with 
factions. Never let us forget that it is the grace of God 
which calls and qualifies and blesses us as ministers; that the 
weakest preaches as mighty a Redeemer as the greatest ; that 
the base man whom God hath chosen, makes as valid an ofler 
of the treasure as the best, andthe same Spirit may work 
mightily by things which are not, and do nothing by the things 
which are. Some, in respect to wisdom, are the eyesof the 
body—some in respect to labour, are the hands—some by 
reason of journeyings, may be compared to the feet—the elo- 
quence of others forms the lips. But, all are members of the 
same body—all have their place assigned them by the church’s 
head—all have their use, and noone should repine because of 
those who are above him, or despise suchas are below. Leé 
us reckon ourselves to be nothing ; letus be allof one mind; let 
us love as brethren; let us be pitiful and courteous and kindly 
affectioned one to another, with brotherlylove ; in honour pre- 
ferring one another. In the words of the inspired Apostle, / 
beseech you, brethren, by the name of ourLord Jesus Christ, that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions a- 
mong you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same 
mnd and in the same judgment. 

4. We should hold fast our profession with an entire de- 
pendence on divine grace to keep us steadfast. We have not 
the least security in ourselves against the most awful delu- 
sions and abominations. He that knows himself, knows that 
in him, that is in his flesh, there dwelleth no good thing; that 
it is grace alone which makes and continues and increases all 
the difference between the greatest saint and the most hard- 
ened reprobate. When we look on any who are involved in 
the darkness of delusion, or sunk in the mire of iniquity, we 
ought to pity them—to pray for them—to labour with them ; 
ut never, Oh, never should there be ia our hearts any ‘ God. 
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i} thank the [am not as other men are.” But humbled by the 
recollection of what we were, and of what we might have 
been, our thanks should be, ‘* By the grace of God | am what 
lam.” As we rise in pride, we sink in favour, for God resist- 
eth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. As we increase 
in confidence, our condition becomes unsafe, for Pride goeth 
before destruction, and an haughty spirit before a fall. 


CONCLUSION. 

Brethren, There appears to be in the present day, a loud 
call to the churches to be steadfast. Consider what has 
become of the ancient people of God; how they were cut off 
for their sins. Consider what has become of the church- 
es planted bythe apostles; how the banners of the beast 
and of the false prophet wave over the ruins of their sanct- 
uaries and over the tombs of their saints and martyrs.— 
Consider what has become of the churches of the Reformation. 
lfow many of them have been divided, corrupted and ruined. 
How pure was their zeal, how sincere their affection, how 
united their professions. But their zeal declined—their love 
waxed cold—their profession was cast away. ‘They turned 
i little aside, they hastened, they went headlong into apostacy. 
WV hat now has become of the churches of Germany and France, 
of Switzerland and Spain; ofthe lands first and most highly 
favoured with the light of Reformation? Can we say that 
they have a name tolive, andare dead? May it not well be 
said of most of them, that they have a name, that they are 
dead ; yea, twice dead, plucked up by the roots. ‘The mid- 
night oferror and delusion or the black darkness of infidelity 
have succeeded to the day. What may be the issue of the 
spirit which is now at work in the churches of Britain, 
and especially among those who were one with us in pro- 
fession, time will best determine. It is evident that most of 
them speak a language which would have been strange in 
the ears of their fathers—that they stand upon ground which 
many ofthemselves would once have pronounced a fatal a- 
postacy. What is the state of some churches in our own 
land, who have professed adherence to these ame stand- 
ards with ourselves? Have they not become weary under 
the bondage of a strict profession, and sought either to 
lighten the yoke or break it to pieces? ‘These things should 
be observed, not for the purpose of exulting over the faults or 
troubles of others, nor for cherishing pride in ourselves. They 
should not make us to be high minded, but to fear, lest we fall 
from that strictness which the world has reproached; which 
yet the scriptures require and the history of the church 
commands. Let us not be seduced by an ambition to enlarge 
‘he borders of our church and have it filled with the rich and 
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great. Ifour Bethlehem be little among the thousands of 
Judah,and our place of worship no better than a stable, yet if 
Christ be in the midst of us, even as an infant in a manger, 
let us not be grieved. The more we gain in the glory of the 
world, the more we lose in contormity and fellowship with 
Christ. 

The Secession church has been counted worthy to suffer 
something for the cause of truth in other lands, in this land 
and in this place. There have been times of fiery trial, and 
to slight this profession would be to slight all that has been 
done and suffered in maintaining it. The truths for which we 
contend, are the same which many have sealed with their 
blood : to despise them is to reproach the buried ashes of our 
fathers—is to cast dust upon the precious blood of the saints. 
Let us not be ashamed of truths which have had much re- 
proach, much blood of saints, which have had the testimony 
and the blood of the Lamb, all speaking intheir favour. Con- 
sider that Christ is able to plead his cause without you, yet 
calls you to share in the honour; and despise not, reject not 
this honour of suffering for the sake of Christ. Our fathers, 
ut much expense of labour and of blood, have held fast this 
profession for our sakes as well as fortheirown. Let us fol- 
low their example by keeping, and by transmitting down to fu- 
ture generations,the truths and ordinances of Christ entire and 
uncorrupted. 

Those of you, who, on the past Sabbath, were making 
profession at the table of the Lord, should study now to ad- 
here tothat profession, by cleaving to the Lord with full pur- 
pose of heart. By continuing in it ye will continue in its ad- 
vantages. The soul may keep a constant Sabbath by resting 
on the Lord ; a constant sacrament, by feeding upon him. 

Finally : Let such ofus as have met to deliberate about the 
affairs of God’s house, remember the responsibility of our sta- 
tion. We have not the constitution or the cause of our coun- 
try in our hands ; but the profession of the truth, the cause of 
Jesus Christ. Let it beouraimto havea pure and constant 
regard to the glory of God and the true interests of his church. 
Let us study so to deliberate and decide in all things, that we 
may keepa pure conscience—part as brethren, and return to 
our labours with renewed zeal, and inthe fulness of the gos- 
pel of Christ. May the Lord preside in all our meetings— 
make us the instruments of advancing his kingdom ; and may 


his name be blessed forever—-may the whole earth be filled 
with his praise. 
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FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 


ON TRYING PROVIDENCES. 
[Continued from page 352.] 

jth. The widows and fatherless in their affliction and house of 
mourning, are frequently to be found. And wherever they hap- 
pen to be, they are, at least to some in their vicinity, a trial, to 
prove whether they will pay any respect to the mind of the Spirit 
in their visits. ‘It is better to go to the house of mourning than 
to the house of feasting”—* the heart of the wise is in the house 
of mourning, but the heart of fools is in the house of mirth.”— 
This is a touchstone to their religion; for “pure and undefiled re- 
ligion before God and the Father, is this, to visit the widows and 
fatherless in their affliction,’ &c. This is a severe trial to the 
young professor, because his strongest natural predilections are 
for the house of mirth. He has to sacrifice what is peculiarly at- 
tracting to him, and overcome feelings of strong aversion, before 
he can set his foot in the narrow path here ; besides the earnest 
entreaty, or perhaps the jeer and ridicule of giddy companions, 
which meet him at every turn. And many are drawn away, and 
enticed, and fall into a deep and dreadful snare. Not afew can 
trace the origin of that shame and misery which will accompany 
them to the grave, to the slipping of their foot in this part of the 
way. One may go to the house of mourning from pure natural 
sympathy, and do many things for the relief of the distressed ; 
but this will not amount to a compliance with the spirit of the 
above scriptures, unless we are led by a regard for God’s will, 
set forth in these and like passages, for the example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and love to his people, to go and do or say what the 
case requires, so far as we are enabled, we fail in this trial. 

10th. The professor of religion frequently comes in contact 
with such as ‘‘ care for none of these things ;” but if inclined to 
any side, it is to ridicule and contemn them. This is ordered to 
try men of different tempers. If the professor of religion is of a 
rash, forward and open temper, this trial would seem to have writ- 
ten over it—‘‘ cast not your pearls before swine, lest they tram- 
ple them under their feet and turn again and rend you.” [If he is 
very confident in his own stability and boldness, it would seem 
to say—* let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall ;”’ 
and if he do not so, this trial may surprise him into a flat denial 
of religion altogether, saying, “I know not the man.” If he love 
the praise of men more than the praise of God, it will be a trial 
to him on that word, ‘he that is ashamed of me or of my words 
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before men,’ &c.; for such a man will be ready to conceal his 
religious character, lest it should make him unpopular. [If his 
converse with such should be frequent, “ evil communications 
will corrupt good manners,” and he will soon go half way to meet 
them. He may not himself swear profanely, but he will assume, 
while in their company, as much of the aid and accents of profani- 
ty as conscience can be brought to allow. He may not turn scrip- 
ture into wit, but he will laugh when the other does it. Should 
they come into his house at the hour of worship, he will fee! 
strongly inclined to omit it, or hurry it past in a cold, formal and 
irreverent manner. Generally, there is a severe trial of this sort 
in the way to places of trust and honour in the commonwealth. 
‘These depend on the vote of so many mockers and despisers of 
religion, that the godly man very rarely, if ever, ventures upon it ; 
but the nominal-Christian and the hypocrite will drop the mask, 
and turn the back on Christ, to gain the favour of constituents. 
11th. Sometimes the path of duty appears to be extremely difli- 
enjt and dangerous, or even impossible; yet a conviction that it is 
the way of duty, continues. Abraham is commanded to go out, 
not knowing whither; so are many of his children according te 
the promise, for the sake of a scriptural profession. Israel is 
commanded to go in and possess the land; yet the cities are 
walled up to heaven and the people are great and tall, the chil- 
‘lren of the Anakims, of whom they had heard say, ‘‘ who can stand 
before the children of Anak.” A very handful are shut up, in the 
leadings of providence, to lift up a banner for the truth in the 
midst of its enemies and haters. These are trials, to prove 
whether, we walk by faith or by the sight of our eyes. Whether 
we trust in God, or make princes our confidence. Whether we 
ran trust him to lead us in the dark and show us but one step af- 
ter another in advanee, or if only when we see a great way ahead, 
and can, as we suppose, find the way ourselves, that we trust 
him. When this trial is sent, some cry, “ there is a lion in the 
way :’’ the hearts of others faint within them: some turn aside 
into some well-watered plain; and if Sodom be in the vicinity, 
they propose nothing less to themselves than to convert it.— 
Others are for going back to Egypt to their old associates and 
leeks and onions, say to themselves, if such are the difficulties 
of a testimony for Christ's present truth, they will not hold it up. 
{t may fall in the streets, and be trampled in the mire for them. 
The danger and hazard which attends the way of duty often proves 
too much for the stoutest believer. Samuel was afraid that Saul 
would kill him if he would go and anoint David. Elijah fled out 
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vf Israel into the wilderness at the threatening of Jezebel. Whew 
Goliah came forth, the whole army of Israel fled in confusion.— 
When the multitude laid hold on Christ, his disciples all forsook 
him and fled. Indeed, it is only by a strong and constant reli- 
ance on the promise, ‘‘ My presence shall go with you,” or “ Lo, 
T am with you,” that any do at any time stand. “ By faith Moses 
forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king, fer he ENDURED 
\s seEING him who is invisible.’ When John Knox came the se- 
cond time to St. Andrews, the bishop and his men threatened to 
shoot him if he would show himself in the pulpit. The friends 
of the Reformer strongly dissuaded him from venturing ; to whom 
he replied, “As for the fear of danger that may come to me, let 
no man be solicitous, for my life is in the custody of Him whose 
glory I seek; therefore I cannot so fear their boast and tyranny 
that I will cease from doing my duty when of his mercy he offer- 
eth occasion.’ He went and preached, and felt no harm. But 
if such dangers were now to threaten the pulpit, it would be de- 
serted by more perhaps than half of those called ministers.— 
Neither flaming zeal, nor charity, nor liberality would dare to 
mutter or peep. Let the common reproach cast on such as John 
Knox was, viz. “that they were fools and self-murderers ;”’ be 
weighed, and it will be allowed that we have ground to go up.— 
Sometimes the seeming impossibility of the way of duty, is the 
trial. Mountains are on each hand, and the sea before—no more 
means are left to be used. In this trying situation the lust of the 
flesh is for turning back ; but then this text stares us in the face, 
-if any man draw back my soul shall have no pleasure in him :” 
and sometimes, which may seem hard to be believed, the lust of 
the flesh is for pushing forward in this case, using means when 
no means are—advancing, when it cannot be done. When God 
forbid to go up against the Amorites, then Israel woutp go. But 
when this case occurs, the rule is, “stand still,’ “ hold fast’ the 
position you have gained, and let God make a way for your ad- 
vance. This is plain; because when no means are left, no means 
are required to be used, and to draw back is peremptorily forbid- 
den: hence it remains, that standing still and looking up, is duty ; 
and they who do so shall see the salvation of God. 

12th. It frequently happens that the child of God prays a long 
time without being sensible of receiving any reply. This is a sore 
ivial. And it encreases in proportion as love to God encreases. 
Nor js it generally in giving simall things that God makes such 
delay. The dew falls upon or around Gideon’s wool at his first 
request. The shadow goes down ten degrees at Hezekiah’s peti- 
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tion. But for the destruction of some lust of the flesh in his own 
heart; for a new heart to some graceless relative or neighbour ; 
or for the success of the gospel in some congregation, petitions 
are offered up for MANY YEaRs, and yet no voice is heard or any 
that answers. The poor Syro-Phenician woman came in the 
most earnest and pressing manner with her request to Jesus in 
behalf of her little daughter, saying. “ O Lord, thou son of Da- 
vid, have mercy on me;” but he answered not a word. A sore 
trial on that command, “ pray always.”” Many would have given 
itover. “His disciples besought him to send her away, for she 
cried after them.” She had continued so long, that either they 
were ashamed or wearied of it. Alas, the first words he speaks 
to her case, seems like a repulse—“ I am not sent save to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” How many at this would say, and 
do say through unbelief, it is in vain to go further after him, his 
commission does not allow him to speak to me, I am a Gentile: 
or in a sort of angry fret, ‘ carest thou not that we perish.” — 
But the woman continues, “ Lord help me.” Yea, she waxes 
bolder: not content behind, she comes in before him, and falls 
down with these words, “Lord help me.” But he perseveres— 
‘It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to dogs.” 
Pride and unbelief would say, this is worse than no answer atall. 
{t is in vain—why continue this prayer any longer. And so they 
would give over just at the very moment the answer is coming : 
for one word more from this woman’s faith brings down the bless- 
ing; and I am sure her heart could not receive more, ‘‘ O wo- 
man great is thy faith, be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” Alas! 
how many are there whose desires after spiritual things die upon 
their very lips. They are never so long concerned about their 
petition as to be sensible of any trial about it: nor can they tell 
whether it is answered or not. Others, who are more vigorous 
and lively, greatly err in limiting God in their prayers; and this 
often greatly encreases their trial: for then they insensibly rea- 
son as if the truth of his promise stood upon their limits. The 
trial of others arises out of their limiting their own desires, and 
asking less than God intends to give. What a case of trial and 
distress was that of Martha and Mary? They requested only for 
the healing ofa sickness, saying, “ he whom thou lovest is sick.” 
While something far greater was intended for them, even a re- 
surrection from the dead, which was incompatible with the smal! 
measure of their request. Hence arose their sore trial— No ap- 
pearance of Christ coming—Lazarus is growing worse—he is 
dying—is dead! Alas! what are we to think of this! “Q never 
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any before us was denied an answer! Lazarus is dead! Can 
his love be cooled? Has his power lefthim? O what a dispen- 
<ation is this? Thus God’s dear children, purely through the 
narrowness of their desires, bring heavy trials on themselves, 
which causes them bitter weeping for a moment. When Herod 
cast Peter inte prison, intending to feast the malice of the Jews 
with his blood, the church set herself to pray for his rescue. 
And she Continues till the day before the bloody deed was to be 
executed, without any answer. Peter is yetin prison. The even- 
ing came. The guard is set. The wicked are rejoicing in the 
prospect of to-morrow; but no deliverance appears. The church 
assembles once more for prayer; but to some it would appear 
vain, if net presumptive, since not a single probability now re- 
mained of his deliverance. The first and second watches pass, 
and now a deep sleep falls upon men. Nota sound is to be heard 
in the city, save the note of the drunkard bellowing out his hellish 
anticipations of the approaching day. ‘ Now,” say the fearful 
and unbelieving, “it is vain, why should I wait for him any Jong- 
er.’ At that very moment, when hope was about to expire, Peter 
knocks at the gate. The snare which attends this trial is dread- 
ful. It readily opens a wide entrance into the gulf of Atheism. 
Because, whensoever it is no longer of any use to continue pray- 
er, the promise fails, and the whole of religion appears to be a 
uvream. There was a widow woman in Scotland, a member of 
the Secession, who fell so far into this dreadful snare, that she 
concluded her continuing to pray morning and evening was no 
use. She saw her neighbours, who prayed none, get along as 
well in the world as she did; and finally she resolved to give it up, 
and all profession of religion with it. But when the Sabbath re- 
turned she thought of praying once more, and she offered this 
petition: “If there be any advantage in religion, let me see it 
to-day: if not, Iwill prayno more.” During the week preceding 
the minister could not fix his mind upon any subject which gave 
him much concern, and led him to prayer and fasting; but his 
mind continued shut. In this painful state he went to the pulpit, 
and so continued till the text came to be read out, when he resolv- 
ed to take the first passage that should turn up, which wns this— 
‘‘ Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is cey- 
ered.” Ps. xxxii. 1. What he was led to say gave this woman 
such overpowering evidence of the advantage of prayer and of 
religion, that her heart was full to overflowing; and her conver- 
sation evinced the effects of that day long after. God's genera! 
way>with praying people, even “those that cry unto him day 
“Vor. v. 35 
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and night is to him,” is to tarry long and allow the matter to coine 
to the last extremity, that it may appear impossible for all but the 
omnipotence of the promise to accomplish it. Therefore, lét 
ministers for their people, parents for their children, and every 
soul for itself, pray without ceasing. Not only to the last mo 
ment, when impossibility stands ready to extinguish the last lin- 
gering hope, but even after the promise seems DEAD, and our 
denial seems foreversealed. Then is the time for God to work. 
when none else can. Then will the day break, and the shadow of 
death be turned into the morning. 

13th. When we enter into new social relations, we enter upon 
a course of trials: because every relation has its duties and trials 
attend their performance. When professing Christians enter 
the marriage relation, they are commanded to act from the prin- 
ciples laid down. Eph. v. 22—33. aud 1 Pet. iii. 1—7. We are 
ever in danger of running to extremes. At the outset of a new 
relation the affections run so high as to become idolatrous. What 
is only the gift of God, is put in his place, and he himself is over- 
looked. But upon longer acquaintance, so many minutie of cha- 
racter become prominent, which before were invisible, that the 
person hardly appears to us the same; and then the affections are 
ready to sink too low. Therefore, to keep them at that point in 
the scale appointed in the word, is the duty in the performance 
of which the trial consists, and almost daily recurs. When a 
family consists of parents and children, then the duties of that 
relation (see Eph. vi. 1—3. Col. iii, 20,21.) are required, and 
corresponding trials arise. And here I would observe, that there 
is a trial at the very entrance to this relation which is rarely no- 
ticed, and the snare into which people consequently fall brings 
upon them a train of evils. The trial lies here. Whether will 
parents stand to their children in that relation in which God has 
placed them, viz: as guardians and instructers under him, or 
claim to be the sole proprietors of them? Very many insensibly 
adopt the latter idea, and God sometimes takes the children away. 
This is a painful trial on the words of Job, “The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” If 
children are stubborn and rebellious, it is to try the parent's obe- 
dience to the command, “Correct thy son ;” and if the affections 
af the latter are peculiarly tender, it is an additional one upon this, 
“Spare not for his much crying.” If they are slow of under- 
standing, it is to try the parent, whether he will “Teach these 
things diligently unto his children.” If they happen to live ih 
the nelghbourhood of the fashionable and the great, it is to be 
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jooked on as a constant trial of our regard to that maxim, “ Train 
up a child in the way that he should go.” On the other hand, 
some parents are capricious and whimsical in their way, fre- 
quently changing the rule of obedience without any good reason. 
This is a trial to children on the fifth commandment. In these 
trials all fail in whole or in part, and. may say with Dayid, “ Ini- 
quities I must confess prevail against me too.” How sad is it to 
think, that the meekness and submission of a wife should at any 
time tempt a husband to be tyrannical, or that the love and forbear- 
ance of the latter should be a step for the former to rise up and 
usurp the authority which God has denied to her. How frequently 
do parents forget that their children are born in their own image, 
and give way to blind passion upon first offences and small delin- 
quencies; and children, taking the advantage of kind indulgence, 
become self-willed and rebellious. All relatives, therefore, have 
need to look constantly to the cleansing blood of Jesus, and to 
pray that his Holy Spirit would enable them to “do to others as 
we would that they should do unto us.” 

I shall now offer a few thoughts on trials of a different com- 
plexion. I have hitherto considered those trials which arise from 
things external to us; but there are many that originate from 
mind and body, from constitutional habit and temperament, and 
such things as are not under our control. Trials of this class 
are not less numerous than the preceding, nor less severe. The 
former are mostly occasional; but the latter, on the contrary, are 
permanent, which circumstance gives to a trial, very slight in it- 
self, a prodigious influence; for “ the water wears the sTonE.”— 
Another circumstance which gives them more power is, that we 
are more under their influence, and less capable of perceiving it 
vr guarding against it. It is all within us. It operates with the 
suddenness of thought and all the deceitfulness and cunning of the 
corrupt heart. In general, the temptation connected with this 
sort of trial is, to rate ourselves too high or too low. Into which 
of the errors soever we fall, a train of vices follow, bringing with 
them an attendant train of evils and disasters. If too high, self- 
confidence, vanity and pride are encouraged, which the wise man 
assures us are the precursors of destruction. And if too low, 
then murmuring, discontent and disobedience are apt to follow. 
For example. The circumstance that Moses was “ not eloquent,” 
but of “slow speech and of slow tongue,” was such a defect in 
his estimaton, as should have exempted him from being sent to 
deliver Israel. And this estimation tempted him to overlook the 
all-sufficiency and authority of God. Upon the principle of this 
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estimation, some good men have taken excuse from entering ints 
the ministry, when it was evident te every one else it was their 
duty. Others have declined connecting themselves with private 
fellowship meetings; and some have assigned something like 
this as a reason for the omission even of family worship. But 
tnany deceive themselves with the idea that this is modesty, or the 
want of self-confidence ; whereas it is either a want of heart for 
the duty, or a fear lest pride should be wounded ; or both together, 
with the want of faith in the promise, “ as thy day is so shall thy 
strength be.” Goliah was a man of great-stature and proportion- 
able strength. This peculiarity was his trial ; and he fell into such 
prodigious pride that he defied the armies of the living God. An 
infamous defeat and destruction was the fruit of it. Bodily 
strength is still a trial set before many. Their duty is gratitude 
to Him to whom strength only belongs ; an humble dependence 
on him for its continuance, and employing it with sobriety in the 
way of duty. But instead of this, they give vent to vain boastings, 
and uncalled, run hazards of danger and death. Absalom was 
considered without a parallel in Israel for beauty. There was no 
blemish found.in him from the sole of his foot to the crown of his 
head. This was his trial; and he fell into the snare. This 
brought him flattery above measure ; ‘for in all Israel there was 
no man so much to be praised as he.” And he listened to it. It 
deemed to offer him a fair opportunity for usurpation, and rebellion 
of the most unnatural kind. But his career was short. Beauty 
may be considered always as a trial, both to the possessor and the 
beholder. The temptation to neglect the soul for sake of the 
body, and to cease admiring God that we may be admired our 
selves. Andmany lose both soul and body in this snare. By its 
attractions were the “sons of God’ drawn away from truth and 
holiness, until the earth was filled with violence and all flesh had 
corrupted his way. 

Some people seem to have naturally a great facility im the use 
of their tongue—words flow upon them like a torrent ; and speak- 
ing seems to be the very breath of their life. Itis their trial; and 
great is their need to watch; for “in the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin;’’ and many, very many, “are snared by the 
words of their mouth,” and before ever they are aware, back- 
sliding, whispering, exaggeration and falsehood is their habit.—. 
They have great need to pray the Psalmist’s prayer, “ Set, Lord: 
a watch before my mouth; keep of my lips the door.” 

A powerful imagination is the trial of some. If not restrained, 
it will bear them away on its airy wings beyond the regions of 
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sober truth. Even when it is refined and cultivated, the dangex. 
though different, is notless. Like beauty, it frequenly draws forti: 
so much admiration and flattery, as leads on its possessor to ruln. 
Where it docs not lead him absolutely thus far, yet has it in a 
great measure destroyed all taste for realities; and the plain, 
humbling lessons of revealed truth are disgusting. What are 
the great majority of players, poets, novelists, and their admirers! 
Their history will tell they are any thing but sober Christians.— 
Even professors of religion, whose minds may have been brought 
under the discipline of truth, cannot converse much with this 
inuse without being in imminent danger. I cannot but look upon 
that man’s vanity as monstrous, and his presumption daring and 
blasphemous, who thinks the effusion of his own fancy, however 
pious, fit to take the place of the inspirations of the Holy Ghost. 

Some seem to be constitutionally rash and forward. This is a 
trial on these exhortations, “Take heed to yourselves,” “ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall,” “ Happy is 
he that feareth always.” They cannot relax their attention to 
their way a moment with safety. Yet this is the very thing which 
they are constantly doing; and many are their mistakes, and sad 
the consequences to themselves and others. While the prudent 
inan goes straight on his way with a slow but certain progress, 
they are spending years in retracing their steps and undoing 
deeds of rashness. Self-confidence, presumption, and promises 
above strenth, or sinful, or absolutely impracticable, are generall) 
the attendants and the fruits of rashness. Jeptha’s vow and Pe 
ter’s fall, are beacons for all generations to take heed. 

A hasty, passionate temper is the trial of some, and is continu- 
ally driving them off from the gentleness and meekness of Christ 
and the steps of that charity which “suffereth long and is kind.” 
iLike the dead fly in the pot of the apothecary’s ointment, this 
«poils their good things, and for many an useful station it utterly 
disqualifies them; for “he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly’ 
Their duty and safety, both, is in daily learning of Him who was 
meek and lowly. 

Others are tried with a cold, phlegmatic temperament, approach- 
ing tostoical apathy. ‘This is a continued obstacle to prompt ex- 
ertions, is continually pleading for delays, cries aloud of the dan- 
gers of haste and rashness. But caution and deliberation in 
vices not less hateful, not less dangerous. While they are mak- 
ing their cool calculations, the opportunity passes beyond recall; 
md a duty not done in its season, is a duty legt. The wards of 
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Solomon ought to be their motto, ‘* What thy hands find to do, 
do it with thy might.” 

An abstract, metaphysical mind is the trial of afew. The plain- 
ness and simplicity so apparent in revealed truth, and so much 
required in the Christian’s whole deportment, is the point upon 
which they are tried. They are in danger of overlooking or 
slighting every thing which does not coincide with their metaphy- 
sical modes of conception. Like some insects which they say 
tive upon air, they are never satisfied unless with some subtlety 
or quintessence. Their danger would not be so great would they 
confine this genius to the study of philosopy. But alas! it willbe 
along when they go to the word of God, when they come forth to 
hear the gospel. And it is well if the unvarnished declaration o! 
Christ crucified, do not appear foolishness to them. In this case, 
it may be the ruin of their own souls; but if they should take it 
into the pulpit, what tongue can tell its havoc and murder of souls! 
May I not ask, whether out of this tavisibly small thing, a meta- 
physical disposition, the mighty, gigantic, soul-destroying system 
of Hopkinsianism, has not sprung? Let ministers beware, lest 
by their metaphysical lucubrations they be allured to the spot 
where the curse of the apostle falls. Gal. i. 8, 9. 

Every man has something characteristic; and if it is not sub- 
dued by divine grace, and regulated by the light of God’s word, it 
becomes to him a continual snare. But to attain to this is no easy 
matter, especially when we consider that indwelling sin generally 
puts forth its main force in this charasteristic. Watching and 
prayer are constantly indispensable. Every exciting cause ought 
to be removed, and carefully avoided. But before all this, every 
man ought so accurately to study himself as to be fully apprized 
of what #7 bis characteristic; and then of the sins which it will 
predispose him to commit and the duties it will incline him to 
neglect. And who does not need an humble heart, that he may 
be willing to see his own frailties. “Search me and try me, O 
God, and see if there be any wicked way in me.” 

E shall next advance a few thoughts on the trials to which the 
Lord subjects his people, by the way and manner in which he 
claiins obedience. 
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FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 
OCCASIONAL HEARING. 


Of all the sentiments held by the Secession church, there 
are few, perhaps none, which has drawn on her more obloquy 
trom others, and been the cause of more general and continu- 
ed disturbance within herself, than her disapprobation of what 
is commonly called, occasional hearing. The good natured 
charity of this age would allow her to believe or disbelieve 
any principles she pleases, provided she would say nothing 
about them, or grant that others, though opposite, are just as 
ood: but here she insists on carrying out her principles into 
practice—a thing intolerable ; therefore immediately the cry 
of bigotry is raised against her, want of charity, pharasaical 
self-righteousness, and I know not what. ‘There have also 
always been some of her own members who would advocate 
and practice it, though it give offence to their brethren; and 
its inconsistency has been shown from the pulpit, and express- 
ly condemned in those standards to which they have given 
their solemn assent. They are still ready to ask, Wherein is 
the evil of it? The malady of our age seems to be, not so 
much an inability to perceive or acknowledge truth to be 
truth, as an insensibility to its binding nature. A proposition 
inay be proved to demonstration, and its foundation in the 
word of God evinced, and yet affect neither our creed nor our 
practice. And so it is here; though the question has been 
often and clearly answered, and the understanding has assent- 
ed to the truth of it, like the rain falling on the rock, which 
runs off and leaveth no impression, it has been instantly for- 
vot, or not once considered as having any bearing on prac- 
tice; while the arguments on the other side seem to stand 
still in their strength. ‘To the candid consideration of such 
the few following remarks on the subject are offered. 

I am aware that among the advocates of the practice there 
is a great variety as to character, motives and opinion; some, 
it may be, serious, well-meaning persons, who have not 
strength or clearness of judgment to sce it in its relative 
bearings, whose motives may be, simply to hear a sermon and 
join in the public worship of God. But its warmest friends 
are generally those who feel themselves unfettered by preju- 
dice, enlightened by the generous spirit of the age, able to 
take a liberal view of things, fully sensible of their christian 
liberty, and who cannot but look on the opposers of this as 
weak and narrow minded: persons who may be pious and 
‘have a zeal for the cause of Christ, but not having the same 
clearness to which they have attained, their zeal is not ac- 
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cording to knowledge, but founded on mistaken views, mere 
prejudice. It is therefore quite unpardonable, that they who 
have grown to young men in Christ, and whose minds are ex- 
panded to a degree worthy of manhood, should thus be 
cramped by the whims of the weak, and those who in many 
respects are only babes. The diversity of opinion is also 
great; some holding themselves at liberty to go almost any 
where, at any time, whether their own place of worship be 
vacant or not. Others disapprove of this, but think they may 
#0 on particular occasions, as to witness the dispensation of 
the sacrament or the like. A third class think it justifiable on- 
ly when their own church is vacant. Some disallow of it on a 
Sabbath day altogether, but think it no harm on a week day. 
Some go wherever curiosity or conveniency may lead. Others 
condemn this, and go only where they differ but little (as they 
will say) from ourselves. No doubt every one of these cir- 
cumstances gives its peculiar shade to the general character ; 
yet in them all the same thing is done. If, therefore, apart 
from them all, it be right, no abuse of it can condemn its law- 
ful use; but if it be wrong, none of these circumstances can 
justify it. Let us then suppose— 

ist. That it is in itselfa matter of indifference; that they 
are the enlightened and liberal who see it to be such—the 
weak and bigotted who oppose it. It will not follow from this, 
that we may persist in an uncontrolled indulgence of it with- 
out any farther consideration ; for even in things most indif- 
ferent our own will is not our only rule. Every man who is a 
member of society, lives not only for himself and by himself, 
buat is bound also to have respect to the judgment of others in 
his actions, and their benefit inthe consequences. ‘ Wethen 
(says Paul, Rom. xv. 1,) who are strong, ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. Let eve- 
ry one of us please his neighbour for his good to edification.’ ’ 
And this is enforced by no less than the example of our 
blessed Lord; ‘ for even Christ pleased not himself.” Now 
of the practice in question, we observe— 

1. It gives offence to fellow professors. But says the apos- 
tle, in 1 Cor. x. 32, ‘* Give none offence, neither to the Jews 
uor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God: even as I please 
all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the pro- 
fit of many, that they may be saved. Be ye followers of me, 
even as Lalsoam of Christ.” It is answered, that in the pre- 
sent case, no offence ought to be taken, seeing it is a matter 
of indifference ; and if any be offended, it is groundlessly, and 
therefore they are not to be heeded. But this answer is not 
satisfactory; for the apostle is speaking of things in them- 
-elyes indifferent, viz. eating things offered to idols, of which 
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he says, ‘all things are lawful unto me, but all things are no! 
expedient: all things are lawful unto me, but all things edify 
not.” And as for the groundlessness of the offence, the same 
might have been pleaded in that case, of which he treats ia 
Rom. xiv. concerning the eating of flesh, which, without doubt, 
is a matter of indifference ; and so also some of that time saw 
it to be, “one believeth that he may eat all things.” This 
was the man of enlightened mind and liberal sentiment, whe 
saw the matter in its proper light: but “another who is weak 
eatheth herbs.” Here is the narrow-minded bigot, so fettered 
by prejudice, that in spiritual stature he is only a child; yet 
if he be offended at the other for using his christian liberty, 
he is not to be answered with contempt, that his offence is 
groundless, and therefore to be disregarded. By no means. 
‘ But if thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkest 
thou not charitably. Destroy not him with thy meat for whom 
Christ died” —** It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is of- 
fended, or is made weak.’”’ Those in church fellowship are 
united by the strongest bond of connexion: they are one body, 
members of the body of Christ, and members one of another ; 
as therefore in the natural body we cinnot think of one mem- 
ber persisting to do what is hurtful to another, or consulting 
only its own pleasure, regardless of the rest, “ the eye cannot 
say to the hand, I have no need of thee ; nor the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you;” neither ought it to be so here. 
The apostle beseeches by no less authority than the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that we be perfectly joined together 
like the members of the body, (as the word signifies,) every 
one studying to be wholly laid out for the good of the whole 
in every thing; and if one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it, or one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice together. And wherever any becoming measure of 
love and care of the members one for another prevails, it will 
teach that as every kind of offence and discordance is an in- 
terraption to mutual edification, carefully to avoid it, unless 
compelled by the imperious callof duty. But, 

2. It is an example that may lead others astray. Suppos- 
ing that those whom I now address, are persons of such dis- 
cernment as to know exactly when and where to go, what to 
take, and what refuse, and how in every particular to conduct 
with perfect propriety, so that they may receive no harm, but 
much good; yet it must be granted that there are many who 
have barely crossed the threshhold of the church, and many 
more who have not yet commenced the study of religion, who 
without the prudence, will imitate the action and go far be- 
vond it, it may be to imbibing some fatal error or to the cou 
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tusion of all ideas about religion in their minds, and end in un- 
settledness or final neglect of it. It is no answer to say here, 
that we are not accountable for the conduct of others; that 
is, We are not our brother’s keeper. This is the selfish no- 
tion that we refused in the last particular. Being members 
oue of another, we are bound, as far as we can sce, to consid- 
er the most remote consequences of our conduct upon others, 
‘I'he apostle, in a case similar to this, reasons so. 1 Cor. viii. 4. 
‘* As concerning the eating of those things that are offered in 
sacrifice to idols, we know that an idol is nothing in the world, 
and that there is none other God but one.” It was a common 
practice with idolators to feast on part of the sacrifices, and 
invite their friends to the entertainment. Some of the Corin- 
thian Christians were so invited; and the more enlightened of 
them knowing that an idol was nothing in the world, and the 
deity it was supposed to represent had no existence, the things 
offered to them were no way different from other food, felt 
themselves at liberty to comply with the invitation. It was a 
matter in itself perfectly indifferent. v. 8. ‘‘ But meat com- 
mendeth us not to God; for neither if we eat are we the bet- 
ter; neither if we eat not are we the worse.”’ This, however, 
was not the only consideration that ought to have weight in 
the case. ‘There were some among them who were weak or 
ignorant. v.7. ‘‘Howbeit there is not in every man that 
knowledge.” And such were not to be disregarded, or the 
iufluence of example on them overlooked. v. 9. “ But take 
heed, lest by any means this liberty of yours become a stum- 
bling block to them that are weak.” It is here granted that 
it was a liberty ; but how strong a guard is set on the exercise 
ofit. ‘ Take heed’’—you cannot be too careful—* lest by 
any means.” It is no excuse to say that they perverted your 
example, and went beyond it: this is what you may calculate 
on; itis the very thing against which you are to watch.— 
There is perhaps no man proof against the influence of ex- 
ample ; and especially of suchas tends to lead him astray : of 
which we have an instance in Barnabas and others at Antioch. 
You are therefore to be scrupulously on the watch over your 
conduct, lest directly or indirectly it have such a tendency.— 
‘*For (says he, v. 10,) if any man see thee, which hast 
knowledge, set at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not the con- 
science of him which is weak be emboldened to eat those 
things that are offered to idols: something far beyond and 
beside the example, perhaps even to backsliding wholly from 
a profession of the truth; a great sin is therein chargeable on 
you. ‘And through thy knowledge shall the weak brother 
perish, for whom Christ died.”” Although none for whom 
‘hrist really died can ever perish, “ for none can pluck them 
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out of his hand;’’ yet as all who, on a profession of the irutis 
and corresponding practice, have been admitted into the visi- 
ble church, are in the judgment of charity truly his, they are 
properly called ‘those for whom he died ;” and if our exam- 
ple, even in things indifferent, be in any way the means ot 
leading any such astray, they may stumble on from bad to 
worse, even to their final ruin, and we become chargeable with 
destroying those for whom Christ died. O! how much ought 
this thought to weigh with us in making us circumspect. By 
all the love we have for precious souls, by all the dread of 
being found chargeable with their blood, by ail the value we 
put upon those awful sufferings and death which Christ en- 
dured for them, and by all the love we bear to him and our 
fear of offending him, we are here called to walk tenderly in 
all things, from the greatest to the least. v. 12. “ But when 
ye sin so against the brethren and wound their weak con- 
science, ye sinagainst Christ.” If that spirit which animated 
the apostle, and moulded him into such a copy of the christian 
character, were only more widely diffused, how easy would it 
be to settle this matter; if every one, as he was, were willing 
to be cramped in all his liberties of things indifferent ; to be 
denied to every thing but duty ; to forego his own pleasure 
and profit, if it would any way contribute to the spiritual ad- 
vantage of others, few arguments would be required.— 
‘‘ Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest 1 make my brother to of- 
fend.” 

3. It may be very injurious to the persons themselves.— 
There is a variety of appearance, of manner, of style, &c. in 
every new speaker, or new audience, which cannot but strike 
the attention; and if the natural and most powerful bias of 
eur minds were to divine things, no harm could arise from 
that ; the soul would fasten upon the heavenly treasure, and 
on that alone, almost without observing the diversity of cir- 
cumstantials. But alas! oursoulscleave to the dust: we are 
like heavy bodies, that are continually prone to fall to the 
earth, but require force to make them move heavenward.— 
There is great danger, therefore, of the mind being carried 
away with the outside appearances, and altogether missing 
the marrow of the gospel. We are tempting ourselves to go 
astray; and it is more than a perhaps, that multitudes of pro- 
fessors do so stray, else why do we hear of curiosity as a mo- 
tive for guing to any place of worship? low different from 
any motive we ever hear expressed by any of God’s people: 
the Psalmist, in Ps. Ixxxiv. sings, ‘*‘ How lovely are thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even pant- 
eth for the courts of the Lord’—not from curiosity, but an 
ardent desire there to meet with God himself. “ My heart 
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and my flesh crieth out for the living God.” There is nothing 
in the sincere milk of the word as an object of curiosity ; nor 
does ever the heaven-born soul desire it from such a motive: 
but that he may grow thereby. There is, therefore, no small 
evidence that such are already carried away with the tinsel of 
outward show. But is there not also a danger of imbibing 
error? People in general are willing to believe themselves 
sufficient judges of doctrine. They know a good, sound 
sermon, when they hear it; and in any one, they know what 
to believe and what to reject, and they will do accordingly. — 
But Jet him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall: 
no one is in greater danger than sometimes he who is appre- 
hensive of none. If we reflect on the nature of error, it is 
diametrically opposite to truth, not only in itself, but also in 
its manner : truth delights in the most plain and simple Jan- 
guage, to come forth inthe most clear and distinct manner; 
error ever seeks to veil itself in the most subtle and ambigu- 
ous terms, obscure expressions, to interweave itself with the 
truth, and by all means look as much like it as possible. No 
teacher of error tells that this is an error he is teaching: far 
from it. If we consider, that those who have been seduced 
by the subtlety of error, have not always been persons of least 
knowledge and judgment, but often the reverse, as the exam- 
ple of our first parents proves; and lastly, if we remember 
that the bias of our own hearts is towards all error; the con- 
stant endeavour of the parent of all error to draw us into it, 
and his purpose is more than half gained when he has secured 
a hearing; we must be convinced that there is very great 
danger. Farther, it is a very ready way to lose sight of the 
necessity and grounds of our distinct profession, and carry us 
into the amalgamating schemes of the day: we attend sermon 
this day in this denomination, and we have a great many fa- 
vourable remarks to make, it was a good sound sermon, there 
are very many pious Christians in that denomination, their 
pastors appear zealous for the cause of Christ, and their prin- 
ciples, with some few exceptions, are sound; and these ex- 
ceptions not really in things essential to salvation. We attend 
in another denomination next day, and another the day fol- 
lowing, and have similar remarks to make. How naturally 
then does the question arise, why do we at all stand separate 
from these good people, who agree with us in so many things 
that are essential, and differ in so few that are not !—Forget- 


-ting that we are not at liberty to sella particle of divine trath, 


nor stand with those who would sell it, though they be our 
brethren. There are a very few of many things that might be 
said, suppossing the practice in itself a matter of indifference. 
But the very point in question is, whether it be so or not-- 
which will be the subject of another paper. XENOS. 
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Selections. 


AN ANTIDOTE AGAINST ARMINIANISM. 
(Concluded from p. 323.) 


[he fourth property of the divine decree; It is Free. 

As the divine decree is not conditional, but absolute; so 
tis not of necessity, but free, as flowing only from the plea- 
sure of God’s will. God is a free agent, and cannot fall un- 
der any obligation, so as to necessitate him in any of his ema- 
nations to the creature; but he is graciously pleased of his 
own free love to oblige himself. 

1. The first argument to prove the freeness of the divine 
Jecree, is, such a decree as passeth without any obligation to 
necessitate the passing thereof, must needs have the property 
of freeness: and thus it was with the divine decree. If there 
be any obligation, it must be either in respect of objects, or 
acts, or motives; but God was not obliged in any of these re- 
spects. 

First. He was not obliged in respect of objects; for God 
was under no necessity of having either any elect, or any rep- 
robate: he was happy in himself from all eternity, would have 
been happy for ever without cither of these; and to affirm 
that God stood in need of any such objects, is to deny the per- 
fections of God. It is called humbling himself, to look down 
on things in heaven, much more on things on earth. Psalm 
oxi. 6. 

Second. He was not obliged by acts, as acts are necessary 
by a moral obligation. God was under no moral obligation to 
man. He had done man no wrong if he had never willed man 
to Be, much less to be holy and happy. God was not bound 
to any of his actions concerning man; he cannot be a debtor 
to man any other way than as he makes himself a debtor of 
his own good pleasure. As in his promises his love moved him 
to make them, and his ¢rutk binds him to perform them: oth- 
erwise those actions would be actions of debt, and not acts of 
grace, contrary to the tenor of scripture, which makes the 
whole work of man's salvation to flow wholly from the free 
grace of God. 

Third. He was not obliged in respect of motives; neither 
in the creature, nor yet in Christ. Not in the creature, for the 
being of the creature (much more the faith and good works of 
the creature) was the effect of the decree of God, so could act 
be the motive thereof. Nor could the Lord foresee, repent- 
ance, faith, love, &c. in the creature, antecedent to his own 
purpose in the gift thereof. Neither is Christ himself the mov. 
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ing cause of the divine decree ; for Christ is the effect of God's 
eternal love, not the cause thereof. ‘ God so loved the world 
that he gave his Son, Jobn iii. 16. God’s love gives Christ. 
Therefore we are said to be elected in Christ, but never for 
Christ; for Christ is an elect one bimself,as was shewed be- 
fore. Christ was first chosen then the members. The love 
of Godas immediately cometh from himself to me, as to Christ : 
and he was foreordained to be our head, and we to be his 
members, 1 Peter i. 20. Thus we are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s, as the effect of his love to his elect from all eternity. 
1 Cor. iii, 22, 23. 

2. The second argument to prove the freeness of the divine 
decree is taken from the testimony of the Word of God, [the 
Bible] which affirms it to be a free act, an act of grace and not 
of debt,.an act of love and special favour, founded upon the 
mere good pleasure of God. ‘“Fven so Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” Matt. xi. 26. “ It is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” Luke xii. 32. “Tt 
was a gracious purpose in God from all eternity. 2 Tim. i. 9 
Eph. i. 5. 9.11. Paul’s repeated exclamation, is, ‘‘ the plea- 
sure of his own will, the pleasure of his own will, the counsel 
of his own will:”” But more fully in Rom. ix. 13. 16, doth he 
exemplify this truth in Jacob and Esau. ‘* Jacob have I loved, 
but Esau have I hated. It is not of him that willeth, nor of 
him that runneth, but, of God that sheweth mercy.” Both 
Malachi the prophet, (Mal. i. 3,) and Paul the apostle, make 
this instance, of Jacob and Esau, the fullest exemplification of 
free election. For they lay together in the same womb, and 
were born at the same time ; (for Jacob took hold of Esau’s 
heel) so the contrary disposal of these two, doth more illus- 
trate the free predestination of God, than of any other two 
whatsoever. Of Jacob there came a distinguished people 
from all the world, even a church unto God: and, of Esau 
there sprang forth a persecuting seed. God had no regard té 
faith in the one, or of infidelity in the other. When God’s 


‘oracle passed upon them, they were both in their mother’s 


womb, conceived in sin; and, if there were any pre-eminence, 
fsau had it, as being the first-born. What then cast the ba- 
lance? What caused the decision of character? Nothing 
but the good pleasure of God. ‘God will have mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he wil] he hardeneth.”’ 
Rom. ix. 18. Now in opposition to this, carnal reason saith, 
** It was because God foresaw what they would be:” And 
further, as Jacob’s person was thus loved freely, so also was 
his posterity. Not because they merited love ; but, ‘“ God 
loved them because he loved them.” Deut. vii. 7, 8. It was 
choosing love, that he bare to them; and that is the best of 
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the kind. That is the favour which God bears to his people 
‘* He loved them, and chose them for his own.” 

3. The third reason to prove the freeness of the divine 
decree, is, God hath in all ages given us examples of his 
free receiving some of mankind, and rejecting others. ‘This 
is plain from scriptare history. Of Adam’s three sons, Cain, 
Abel, Seth; the eldest was rejected: Of Noah’s three, Ja- 
pheth, Shem, Ham; the youngest* was rejected : Of Terah’s 
three, Abraham, Nahor, Haran; the middlemost was rejected ; 
for Nahor was an tdolater, and Laban sware by Nahor’s idol. 
[Compare Gen. xxxi. 53. with Josh. xxiv. 2.] Now, why this 
picking and choosing, this receiving and rejecting ; eldest at 
one time, youngest at another time, and middlemost at a third 
time? What is all this but to shew that neither birth, nor 
age, nor any thing foreseen or existing in the creature, can 
produce any claim: all lays in the free election of God. We 
can give no other reason, save the good pleasure of God, why 
Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar (both engaged in the same 
warfare against Israel, the church of God) had different dis- 
pensations of heaven upon them; the one was hardened, and 
the other humbled : why Pharaoh’s baker was hanged, and his 
butler restored to his office again: why two men shall be in 
one bed, the one taken, the other left: why two women shall 
be grinding at one mill, the one taken, the other left: why 
Aaron’s rod, of all the twelve, only blossomed. 

3. If the fruits of the decree be free, then must the divine 
decree itself be free. This assumption is clear; for, Ist. Our 
vocation is from free love. Christ freely, and of his own sove- 
reign will, called James and John, the two sons of Zebedee ; 
and left theic Father, uncalled, with the hired servants. Mark 
i. 20. ‘* He called to him whom he would.” Mark iii. 13.-- 
‘It is given to you to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven; but to them it is not given.” Matt. xiii. 11. ‘ We 
know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an un- 
derstanding, that we may know Him that is true.” 1 John v. 
20. ‘Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent ; 
and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight.” Matt. xi. 26. 2d. Our Sanctifica- 
tion is from free grace. ‘ Of his own will begat he us.” Jam. 
i. 18. This sanctifying grace breathes where it listeth, and 
the wind at sea is as much at our command, as the fresh gales 
of this renewing Spirit. 3d. Our Glorification is free. Eter- 
nal life is the gift of God; (Rom. vi. 23) he doth not sell it, 
for foreseen faith or works, but he frecly gives it. Now if all 
these fruits of election be free, then the election itself to 


* It appears that H dn ote th the 
eldest, from Gen. x. 21. was the youngest, from Gen. ix. 21. and Japheth th« 
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these fruits, must be free also. If fuith be the free gift of 
God, Eph. ii. 8. then predestination to faith, must of necessity 
be free; for God worketh all things according to the counse! 
of his own will. Eph. i. 11. 

Christian believer! there is much comfort and establish- 
ment to be drawn from a view of the freeness of the grace of 
God; then, ‘ 

1. Admire free grace in this decree of predestination ; and 
cry, How is it, Lord, that thou dost manifest thyself and thy 
love to me, and not untothe world! John xiv. 22. 

2. Thou makest not thyself to differ from others, but free 
grace does it for thee. Thou art a lump of clay in the hands 
of the potter, no better than others, yea, pressed down to hel! 
by Adam’s fall: that God should lift thee up to heaven, be 
thankful. 

3. Rejoice in the Lord, sing to the honour of his great 
name, and live to his praise and glory, Did David dance be- 
fore the Lord with all his might? Did he say to Michal, ‘ It 
was before the Lord who chose me before thy Father (Saul) 
and before all his house, to appoint me ruler over Israel 
therefore will I play before the Lord?’ 2 Sam. vii. 14. 21.— 
David’s appointment, at that time, was but to an earthly king- 
dom; thou art Srecly chosen to inherit an heavenly: therefore 
rejoice; and again, I say, rejoice. 

The fifth property of the divine decree ; it is DIscRIMINAT- 
ING. 

That it is discriminating and particular, not universal or 
general, may be proved from the following arguments. 

1, The very word used, eLecTIonN, confutes the universality 
of it. There can be no choice made where all are taken, and 
none left ; that cannot be called election, which is equally ex- 
tended to every individual. He doth not elect, that doth not 
prefer, some before others. God did not choose all the thirty 
.wo thousand Israelites that were with Gideon, to save Israel 
by, out of the hand of Midian, but only the three hundred that 
japped ; and these were chosen from out of the thirty and two 
thousand. Judges vii. 3—7. God did not choose all the na- 
tions, but only Israel, to be a special people to himself. ‘“* Thy 
God hath chosen thee, above all people that are upon the face 
of the earth.” Deut. vii. 6. Election must therefore be dis- 
criminating, and a making of some to differ from others. 

2. The scripture speaks expressly that only few are cho- 
sen, though many be called. Matt. xx. 16. It is only a little 
flock, Luke xii, 32. and but one of a city and two of a family 
that are brought to Zion. Jer. iii. 14. I have chosen you out 
of the world, (saith Christ,) John xv. 19. and the Lord calls 
Paul a chosen vessel unto him. Actsix. 15. and xxii. 14. How 
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j] it sounds in the ears of a gospel spirit, to say that Pharaoh 
and Judas were elected as well as Paul and Barnabas ; and 
that Simon Magus was elected as well as Simon Peter ; all 
which, a general election, which is the Arminian hypothesis. 
most necessarily asserteth. How can these reprobate silver 
pieces, be, in a gospel sense, termed chosen vessels, (as Paul 
was) to know God’s will, and see the Just one. Acts xxii. 14. 

3. If election be general, under a condition of believing. 
then Pilate, Caiaphas, and Judas, were elected under that 
condition, and so God is brought in to speak after ths manner : 
“ | have appointed to save Pilate, Caiaphas and Judas, if they 
will believe in the death of Christ, but if they believe, Christ 
shall not be crucified, for those are the very men appointed 
by my determinate counsel to put Christ to death. Acts ii. 23 
and iv. 28. Had these men believed, (and they might have 
believed according to the Arminian’s views,) then God's de- 
cree concerning Christ’s death would not have been absolute, 
but depending on a condition which those men might have ful- 
filled, (to wit, believing in Christ’s death) which had they 
done, they had beleived in that, which then never would have 
happened. ‘Thus carnal reason bespatters divine wisdom ! 

4. How can it be safely said, that God ever intended the 
salvation of any others, but those who are, or shall be, effec- 
tually saved? This would frustrate the will of God, even his 
will of intention. This would be contrary to the following 
scriptures. ‘Our God hath done whatsoever he pleased.” 
Psal. cxv. 3. ‘ I know that thou canst do every thing, and 
that no thought can be withholden from thee.” Job xlii. 2. and 
no man can resist the will of God, for he hath mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. And if 
after all, O vain man, thou wilt still object, and say, “‘ why 
doth he yet find fault, for who hath resisted his will?’ The 
only answer for thee is, ‘‘ Nay, but Oman, who art thou that 
repliest against God? Shall the thing formed, say to Him 
that formed it, ‘Why hast thou made me thus?” Rom. ix. 
19. Thus it was, according to the sovereign will of Jehovah, 
that Jacob and Esau were discriminated, the one from the 
other. 

5. The apostle sheweth that there is this discriminating dif- 
ference between man and man; that some are chosen to life, 
and therefore shall most certainly obtain it; others are ae. 
ed, and left in a perishing condition, which they shall as cer- 
iainly not escape. ‘‘ The election obtaineth it, but the rest 
are blinded.” Rom. xi. 7. The difference is of God, accord- 
ing to the purpose of election; not as of him that foresees 
faith or works, but as of him.that gives both. 
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We may learn from the preceding. 

1. It is distinguishing love, that our potter hath made us 
what we are, men and women. All creatures, even toads and 
other obnoxious animals, were formed of the same dust with 
man. ‘‘ The Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground.” 
Gen. ii. 7. “and, out of the ground the Lord God formed 
every beast.” Gen. ii. 19. 

2. "Tis the will of God that some be poor, and others rich ; 
so here, that some be vessels of honour, and others of dis- 
honour. 

3. Christ raised not all up that were dead, but Lazarus, &c 
nor all that were born blind, but him in John ix. Bless God 
for raising thee up from thy death of sin, and healing thy blind- 
ness, and not others! Thou wert alike undeserving with 
them! Thou wert, thou art sé@i//, in thyself, a sinner! And 
if thou art taught of grace, the last accents on thy faltering 
tongue, will be the Publican’s prayer, God be merciful to me 
a sinner. 

The last property of the divine decree; it is EXTENSIVE. 

The divine decree of God’s electing and predestinating 
love, although discriminating and particular, is nevertheless 
very extensive. ‘ I beheld, and lo, a great aumber, which 
no man could number, of all nations and kindreds, and people 
and tongues, stood before the Throne and betore the Lamb 
And they cried, saying, Salvation!” Rev. vii. 9. There is a 
general decree that relates to all created beings, both animate 
and inanimate, celestial and terrestrial, and extends itself to 
every individual in thej whole creation of God. For as it 
gave a being to all things, so it preserves them zn that being 
while they continue in the world. The work of providence, 
which extends itself from angels to worms, succeeds the work 
of creation. Now although this special divine decree of pre. 
destination extends not (as the general decree) to every in- 
dividual; it is nevertheless an extensive thing—extending to 
all ranks, sexes, ages, nations.and generations. 

1. To all ranks. To allsorts and ranks of men, to princes 
and peasants, to high and low, to rich and poor, to bond and 
free. It extends itself to kings, for among them hath God his 
chosen vessels, his Davids, his Solomons, his Hezekiahs, his 
Manassehs. Though the scriptures say, (1 Cor. i. 26.) “not 
many noble, not many mighty, are called ;” yet doth it not 
say, not any; for God hath had some great ones to own his 
ways in all ages.* It extends to servants also, ‘Titus ii. 9. 11. 


* That t woman, the late Countess of Huntingdon, who was raised up of 
the Lord for eminent usefulness in the church of Christ, used to exclaim, ‘‘ C 
bless the Lord for the letter M in 1 Cor. i. 26. that it is not said, not any, but, 
not aany noble, are called: and especially bless him. that, through gract, Mx 
soyl is among the number of the bighly favoured rew.”’ 3, 
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‘or God bestows his love on those in rags, as well as those in 
robes. “The poor have the gospel preached unto them.” 
Matt. xi. 5. and “ God is no respecter of persons.” 

2. To all sexes. To all or both sexes is the decree extend- 
ed, to male and female. God hath his elect ladies. “The 
elder unto the elect lady, and her children, whom I love in the 
truth—and, the children of thy elect sister, greet thee,” 2 
John 1. 13. and, ** both male and female are one in Christ 
Jesus.” Gal. iii. 28. “f intreat thee also, true yokefellow, 
help those women which laboured with me in the gospel, whose 
names are in the book of life.” Phil. iv. 3. 

3. To all ages. To young and old, to children, and to 
those of riper years: yea, very infants lay in the womb of the 
eternal decree, before ever they came out of their mother’s 
womb: ‘ Before [ formed thee in the belly | knew thee; and 
before thou camest forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee; 
and I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations.” Jer. i. 5.— 
Sohn Baptist was filled with the Holy Ghost even from the 
womb. Luke i. 15. and it is most probable David believed 
that his child belonged to the election of grace, and that its 
soul was bound up in the bundle of life; for he comforted 
himself thus, [ shall go to him, but he shall not return to me. 
2 Sam. xii. 23. David’s going to the grave to it, could yield 
him but little comfort. 

4. To all nations. Grace is not immured within the walls of 
one nation only, but is extended to Jew and Gentile, to cir- 
cumcision and uncircumcision, to Barbarian and Scythian, bond 
and free, Col. iii. 11. to some of every nation under heaven. 
Acts ii. 5. The partition wall, which was betwixt Jew and 
Gentile, is thrown down. Our Lord saith, **I have other 
sheep, which are not of this [the Jewish] fold; them also I 
must bring.” John x. 16. This predestinating Jove effectu- 
ally calls its chosen ones from all quarters. ‘I have loved 
thee, and therefore, I will bring thy seed from the east, and ga- 
ther thee from the west. I will say to the north give up, and 
to the south keep not back ; bring my sons from far, and my 
daughters from the ends of the earth; even every one that is 
called by my name.” Isa. xliti. 4—7. 

5. To all generations. Predestinating love is like a river 
that runs under ground, and breaks out in certain places above 
the earth. ‘Too this river, this ocean of everlasting love, Mo- 
ses had his eye, when of Joseph he said, ‘Blessed of the 
Lord be his land—for the deep that coucheth beneath.” Deut. 
xxxili. 13. So fresh veins of election breaketh forth, some- 
times in one generation, and sometimes in another. It is 
not bound up as to time, neither before the law, nor under 
ihe law, nor after the law ; but in every generation God hath 
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his church visible on the earth, and the gates of hell cannot 
prevail against it. As God is no respecter of persons, so nei- 
ther is he of places, nations or generations; but hath had, and 
will have, his hidden ones to the world’s end. 


<> — 
CHRIST THE ETERNAL SON OF GOD. 


‘The following is an extract of a letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Ferrier of Paisley, Scotland. We give it as an introduction 
to an article which we may copy soon from the Edinburgh In. 
structor, on the necessary and divine filiation of Christ. We 
were not aware that the dangerous leaven was also fermenting 
there within these churches. Of all the various errors of 
those who claim the honours of orthodoxy, there is not, per- 
haps, another which is more dangerous in its results, than 
that which denies the peculiar, necessary and eternal filiation 
of Christ, and which reduces his sonship to an official son- 
ship. If this be true, then the charge of the Jews against 
Christ, it seems to me, is made out. If he is the son of God 
by office, growing out of the purposes of redemption, then he 
is not equal in glory with the Father, then he is not the same 
in substance, as Son, with the Father. For an “ official son’ 
is not an essential, necessary and Divine Son. Now, our Lord 
in vindicating himself against the charge of the Jews (John v. 
17—47. John x. 33.) does make himself equal, as THE son, 
in power, in works, im glory, with the Father. I say as the 
son, he makes himself in the sonship, of which he speaks, in 
every sense entirely equal with the Father.—-See John v. 17. 
as son he works just as God works. As son he made himseli 
equal with God, v. 18. The words of the last clause; “ mak- 
ing himselfequal with God,” are justly considered by the best 
critics, to be the words of the inspired John, and not the words 
of the Jews. Moreover, as son, he is equal with God in 
‘doing these same things which the Father doeth:’* v. 19. As 
son he raises the dead by his own unborrowed power and 
will, v.21. As son he judgeth all men, v.22. Now an of- 


fice may be delegated. But divine perfection, without which 


he could not be judge, never can be delegated. As son he 
claims the same divine honours as the Father doth, v. 23. As 
son he raises the dead, spiritual and natural, v. v. 25. 28.— 
Nay, as son he is so divinely, essentially, necessarily onr 
with the Father, (v. 19.) that he can do nothing of himself, 
but what the Father does, and what the Father does, these 
same things (tauta) the Son doeth (homoios) in like 
manner. All this Jesus declared; and on his trial before the 
iligh Priest he ratified them by an oath, Matt. 26. 63, 64.— 
The Jews distinctly and accurately tock up his meaning.— 





not 
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They did not understand him to claim simply the “ sonship,” 
which angels have, or the sonship which men have. For the 
Jews themselves called themselves sons of God. They un- 
derstood him to mean not a sonship of office, or honour ; but 
a sonship which made him essentially equal to God. And 
hence, both Christ and they, had the same meaning which he 
designed to attach to his word. He claimed the divine hon- 
our of an ESSENTIALLY DIVINE sonsHIP. This, they pronounc- 
cd blasphemy; and for this they crucified him as a blasphe- 
mer! Now if Christ be really the Son of God by office, as 
modern theologians do impiously teach,—then was Christ 
simply by virtue of an office, claiming an equality and divini- 
ty. Andthence by the Jews’ just reckoning he was a blas- 
phemer. In an office of assumed servitude he could not, by 
virtue of that office, be the Father’s equal! Moreover, it 
followed out in its results, this new theology will lead us to 
admit, either, on the one side, three separate independent be- 
ings; that is, three God’s: or on the other, it will conduct us, 
by necessary steps, along with the denial of the Eternal Son, 
to deny the Eternal Father ;—and thus, if we abide by this 
doctrine, we must surrender the doctrine of THE MOST HOLY 
TRINITY. 

For, if we deny the divine relation of ‘‘ Eternal Son,” to 
the Father ; or if we deny the divine relatjgg of the “‘ Eternal 
Father’’ to the Son,—which is the only wo in which the 
Holy Scriptures represent to us these persone of the Trinity, — 
then, truly, the only existing relation is taken away. This 
relation (the only one according to the testimony of the word 
of God) being thus taken away,—then is there no relation left, 
existing between these separate, divine, distinct, and thence in- 
dependent unconnected beings. Hence they are three distinct 
divinities! They are three Gods! 

On the other side, the other observation which we made, 
is, it appears to us,—just as susceptible of proof. If Christ’s 
sonship be official,—that is, if it grow out ef the plan of man’s 
redemption ;—then, as the plan of redemption was, on God’s 
part, a voluntary act of mercy and love ; he might never have 
planned it, if he had so chosen :—then so, also, according to 
this strange and immoral doctrine, is the Sonship of Christ.— 
it might have been; or it might not have been. It was not 
necessary, as are the existence, and perfections of God. But 
Son and Father are relative names. If there beno Son, there 
isno Father. An essential and necessarily existing Son, im- 
plies a necessarily existing Father. An official Son, implies 
a Father in an official relation. Hence we must, with this 
new doctrine, surrender the belief of the necessary, and di- 
vine paternity of the Father. This is a new species of Ari- 
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anism. And it has a tendency as truly as Arianism has, to 
overthrow our faith in the most HOLY DOCTRINE OF THE TRIN- 
ITy. 

“I understand,” says Dr. Ferrier, ‘‘ there have been among 
"Ss some appearance of a disposition to consider Christ’s Son- 
ship as referable, not to some incomprehersible peculiarity o| 
his subsistence in the Godhead, but to the arrangements of 
redemption. I had marked this a couple of years ago as 
something which I would impart to you. I was extremely 
glad to learn from a young gentleman, incidentally, about « 
year ago, that on this profound subject you entertain thos 
views which I have always considered as most scriptural ; and 
which seem to be justified and rendered necessary by the man: 
ner of reference to their relation, in those passages which are 
intended to magnify the Father’s love in giving his Son t 
Save us, and the condescension of the Son in submitting to 
such humiliation for our salvation,” &c. ‘ Though he were 
a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he suf. 
fered.” See Heb. 5. 8. and Rom. 8. 32. &c. &c. 

And these new opinions have called forth some able writers 
on the orthodox side. Dr. Kid’s work is pronounced full 
and sufficient, as a defence of this precious and all-important 
doctrine, and a refutation of the new Arianism. We would 
recommend ig theological students and young ministers. 
There have series of pieces in the Edinburgh Instruc- 
tor, on Isaiah 9. 6, 7. [ Mag. of Ref. Dutch Church 


HAiscellancous, 








* [From the Savannah Georgian.] 
THE CHEROKEES AND GEORGIA 

The extraordinary mutability of human affairs, was perhaps never more stri 
kingly exemplified in a national point of view, in the same period of time, than 
in the history of these people since the commencement of their intercourse. 

A century has not passed away since the first Georgians presented them- 
selves upon Yamacraw bluff, now Savannah, petitioning the Indians then ow- 
ning and occupying the country for a portion of their useless lands; falsely re- 
~ ti that the object in view was the benefit and instruction of the In- 
dians, 

That I may not be accused of exaggeration, I shall here quote the words of 
their own historian. 

*“‘Octernorre represented to them’? (the Indians) “the great power, 
wisdom and wealth of the English nation, and the many advantages that 
would accrue to the Indians in general from a connexion and friendship with 
them; and as they had plenty of lands, he hoped they would freely resign a 
share of them to his peo le who were come to settle amongst them for their ben- 
efit and instruction.’ This occurrence was in 1733. Between this time and 
the year 1828 we find, by one means and another, that out of 58,000 square 
miles of Indian teritory, the Georgians have obtained about 50,000 square 
miles, and tlie indians retain about 8,000. And what do the documents of the 
present day present us with? 

Without having conquered it by the sword, without having obtained any 
just title, Georgia now declares that this remnani of land belongs to her, that 
she must and will have it—and thatthe occupation of it by the Indians as an 
independent people can no longer be endured, OUTALISSI. 
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has, to OWENISM. 
: TRIN. ‘the Glasgow Chronicle speaks of the failure of the “ co-operative system,” 
-t an establishment near that city, as likely to render dubious the formation of 
amon any similar community for some time to come. The failure here is attributed 
3 Son- ‘o the taking of individuals promiscuously into the estaablishment; “circum- 
rity of stances” being found capable of acting with sufficient power, only on a few 
nts of choice spirits, who will engage warmly in such an undertaking pro bono pub- 
go as ico. Mr. Owen, we believe, attributes the failure of the system ia this coun- 
>me] ’ try, to the “artificial” state of society in the neighbourhood of this commn- 
y nity, and is now endeavouring to obtain a grant of land in Texas, where he 
Out may make his experiments on human nature unexposed to any pernicions in- 
those tluences from that source. [Journal of Commerce. 
; and S 
Man ; 
h are ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 
n to The number on the catalegue of the Bishops and Clergy of the Protestant 
& to Episcopal Church, contained in Sword’s Almanac for 1829, just published, 
vere amounts to 507, an increase of thirty-one since the last annual list. They are 
suf. distributed through the different parts of the country, as follows: In Maine, 5. 
New-Hampshire, 8. Massachusetts, 29. Vermont, 7. Rhode Island, 7.— 




























Connecticut, 56. New-York, 122. New-Jersey, 16. Pennsylvania, 70.— 
Delaware, 6. Maryland, 55. Virginia, 47. North Carolina, 35. Georgia, 
3. Ohio, 14. Mississippi, 5. Kentucky, 3. Tennessee, 2. Louisiana, 1. 
Michigan, 2. Arkansas, 1. Missouri, 1. Florida, 2. 


——S>-—— 
CHEROKEES. 

We have before floticed the progress of eivilization among the Cherokees, 
and remarked the determination of the legislative authority of the nation, to 
preserve the morals of the people, by wholesome laws against the vices of the 
less barbarous state. The annexed resolution of the General Council, (in the 
last Pheenix.) is another item of proof to this point. It were devoutly to be 
wished that they could be permitted, in peace, to plant and rear their own 
vines and fig trees; that it may be proved whether “an Indian will be an In- 
dian still,” or prefer the cultivated field and “ certain dwelling place” to the 
wilderness and the wigwam. [The Philadelphian. 

Resolved by the National Committee and Council, in General Council con- 
vened, That the law passed 8th November, 1822, forbidding gaming at cards, 
under certain penalties therein specified, be, and the same is hereby so amend- 


ed, that no person or persons shall be allowed to game at dice, roulette, or 
thimbles, under the same penalties as are prescribed therein for gaming at 


cards. 
<> 
AFRICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Extract from a letter from a gentleman in Norfolk, Virginia. 
Norrotk, Jannary 26, 1829. 

“ I have received up to this time, about one hundred and fifty-five emigrants. 
Amongst them are several well educated schoolmasters. Also a valuable 
Presbyterian minister and his family, and a Methodist and a Baptist preacher, 
of more than ordinary talents. Also, a number of valuable mechanies: sar- 
penters, cabinet-makers, turners, blacksmiths, brick-makers, stone masons, a 
valuable machinist, a gunsmith and brass founder, and a priater. ‘Take them 
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all together, I think them by far the most intelligent and discreet sort o; 
people that the Society have ever sent out, They are all on board, remarks 

bly well accommodated and very cheerful. They carry out with them a con- 
siderable amount of property in goods, household and agricultural imple- 
ments, and as much provisions of their own, as will support them for at leas: 
six months to come: so that with very few exceptions, they will be of no ex 

pense to the Colony after their arrival. More than half of these people ean 
read and write. One hundred of them can read.” 


———=— 
GREECE. 

The ambassadors of the allied powers were at Poros on the 17th November 
‘Their last conferences are said to have related to the boundaries of the new 
Grecian state, which have not yet been settled. But the Morea having becn 
released from all dependence upon Turkey, it is supposed that the French 
troops will return to France, leaving only a sufficient number to garrison the 
forts till the Greeks have been able to raise and discipline a force capable of 
defending them. The accounts from Toulon state that orders have been re- 
ceived for the return of the troops, which have been followed by other orders 
directing the embarkation of fresh troops. A Naples paper of November 21, 
states, that a palace on the promontory of Possilippo is said to have been 
prepared for the reception of the ambassadors from Poros, during their per 
formance of quarantine. The Courier says, “‘ We are rather inclined to be- 
lieve that when the ambassadors quit Poros, Naples will not be their destina- 
tion.” 

The deliverance of the Peloponnesus has brought back the inhabitants to 
their homes. Not only are they coming down from the mountains enfeebled 
by hunger and misery; but they are also returning from the neighbouring is!- 
ands, where the more wealthy had taken refuge, and are beginning to repeople 
the towns. Twenty thousand families have returned from Zante and the en- 
virons, and are settled at Patras and Corinth. Egina being no longer subject 
to the laws of quarantine, there is a great stir among the populatien. 

Strangers cannot behold without emotion the affecting scenes which present 
themselves to their view, when whole families arrive on the shores in frail 
skiffs, wet it with their tears, and raising their hands to heaven, return thanks 
for having pitied their misfortunes, and softened the hearts of the powers.— 
The cities are partly purified. [ Niles’ Register. = 

—_ j 
OUR CHARACTER ABROAD. 


A German editor, it is said, lately informed his readers, that morals were at 
so low an ebb in the United States, that the two basest men in the republic 
were candidates for the Presideney. He probably thought that some credit 
might be given to our political newspapers. 


i 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received an Address to Rev. T. Beveridge on his admission to the 
pastoral inspection of the Associate congregation of Philadelphia, and a con- 
tinuation of Analysis of Hebrews viii. 6—13, which will appear in our next 
number. 


Owing to the absence of the editor, during the printing of a part of the 
present number, it has become necessary to insert the following ; 

ERRATA.—p. 410, Ist line, after “night,” omit the words “is to him”—p. 
441, 7th line from top, for “too,” read ‘‘do”—p. 412, 20th line from bottom. 
for * deemed,” read “ seemed”—p. 413, 18th lize from bottom, for “ strenth,”’ 
read “ sfrength”—p. 420, 4th line from bottom, for ** There,” read “ These.” 





